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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


Buried Alive 
be OR the past century it has been bet- 


ter to be dead than alive in America. 

Or if one couldn’t be dead conve- 
niently the next best thing was to be for- 
eign. Either has been quite sufficient to 
gain all due credit, but to be alive in 
America since the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century has been fatal to even a 
timid little chance of recognition; merit 
simply could not exist in native lands, 
for, like the elephant and the iceberg, it 
found American climate in the main un- 
propitious. 

Cook discovered the North Pole or all 
there was of it to discover (his claim 
has been disputed, not disproved; his 
rival’s statement has been disproved) 
but he was not so great an explorer as 
Drake because he came from Brooklyn, 
and Captain Scott who died in the effort 
was also greater. Being an American 
was fatal to Cook and achieving in 
double quick time what other navigators 
agreed should not be accomplished in 
less than a dozen well-advertised at- 
tempts was also fatal. Heinroth, a keen 
observer in Pittsburgh, said in our pre- 


ceding issue, “Queer thing, this audi- 
ence,” and Albert Cotsworth of Chicago 
comes in contact with humanity in a close 
way (he is a treasurer) and says, “Funny 


world, isn’t it?” We then, the brazen 
public, are a queer thing and a funny 
world. And we truly are. 

Let Los Angeles import a church or- 
ganist from New York to give a Recital 
and the public hardly knows how to be- 
have because the Church Organist (few 
Committees have the wisdom to confine 
their selection to Recitalists) drops 
down on Los Angeles at the last minute, 
glances over the console for an hour 
or two and is so engaged with its chaotic 
condition, it being so different from his 
own, that he never has any time to 
bother with the organ, plays a program 
of stuff that was never planned for the 
Los Angeles organ or audience but will 
look well in print, as William A. Golds- 
worthy says, so it, the queer and funny 
audience, lives up to its reputation for 
doing the wrong thing at the first chance 
and applauds or withholds applause 
entirely in the dark and without genuine 
reason, while the press either goes crazy 
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in a delirium of adjectives or simply 
copies a few stock phrases to cover the 
whole recital like a blanket covers a new 
made corpse, keeping the features of it 
securely hid: all of which is perfectly 
consistent with American procedure, ari 
all of which would be accented tenfold 
if the organist were merely a foreign 
instead of an American product; queer 
people dote on things foreign, possibly 
because it relieves them of making any 
intelligent appraisal or even thinking se- 
riously at ail—all things foreign have 
a goodly store of readymade opinions 
about them which they blithely distribute 
to the mouths and minds (too bad, too 
bad) of the funny public, and the funny 
public is happy. 

Now the most sensible thing to do 
would be to secure a recitalist of unques- 
tioned ability from the few who are 
available and stipulate that he should 
arrive in the town at least forty-eight 
hours in advance of his recital and 
should stay sober and not be found out 
of bed later than nine o’clock or earlier 
than seven, and then if you entertain 
him well through the afternoon with 
auto rides through the country with its 
green fields or snow-clad mountains you 
will put him in just the right mood for 
a feast of music; but if you can’t do 
that then there’s only one thing left: se- 
cure the best man available right in the 
town and set him to work. But this, as 
all other things most sensible, cannot be 
done ; the audience would not know what 
to do. 

Now in one case the imported organist 
has a chance to make an impression and 
give genuine pleasure because he is un- 
known and brings with him readymade 
opinions which the home press accom- 
modatingly distributes in black and 
white before the honorable citizens and 
it is an inevitable consequence that con- 
sistent and persistent advertising pays. 

But men in their own country are 
buried alive; they are living dead men. 
Home talent has gotten itself into dis- 
repute largely because it was asked to 
do things that were impossible: the 
average church social is a crime against 
the intelligence of every member of the 
audience, but the crime is committed by 
the committee responsible for the pro- 
gram and not by those good souls who 
All rights reserved. 
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accommodatingly participate. This de- 
preciation in home talent extends to pro- 
fessional quarters where it ought not to 
intrude—and buries the victim alive. 
Many a truly excellent musician is work- 
ing in dark corners unsuspected’ while 
many a gilded reputation among the im- 
ports is entirely brass and a millimeter 
thin. When a man or a magazine sets 
about righting these wrongs he and it 
are misunderstood. The queer and funny 
public call it puffs. One man reads an 
appraisal of himself and thinks he must 
be dead because no honest inventory of 
his talents had ever before appeared in 
print. Another man thinks we are pull- 
ing wires. Most men take it merely as 
so much gratitudinous debt being can- 
celled. In reality the public, that is, we, 
can be called queer and funny for queer 
and funny are we. 


Profiteering 


IKE all good things profiteering has 

fallen into the hands of wicked men 

and too many Cains have killed an 
able idea. No man has a right to live 
unless he is a profiteer. Man was cre- 
ated, we presume, to be a success—no 
sane mind would spend hours or days, 
much less ages, on anything from the 
making of a tallow candle to the educa- 
tion of a son or daughter unless he in- 
tended it to be a success—so we may 
safely conclude that anything that tends 
to the success of Man is right and good 
if it does harm to no living thing, and 
it may in the process harm any living 
thing excepting a human being and still 
be right and good if it be only good 
enough; more than that it may harm or 
even extinguish the life of a human be- 
ing or a million of them and still be just 
as right and just as good, or rather be 
infinitely more right and infinitely more 
good: the World War of the Allies was 
infinitely more right and good than the 
present Peace Conference evidently 
hopes or intends to be. Would that men 
could remember the Belgian Prince, the 
Lusitania, the crucifixion of Canadians, 
the unspeakable atrociousness of a mil- 
lion acts in Belgium and France from 
which the human heart revolts in agony 
at the thought that it is too late and the 
anguish of kindred souls could not have 
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been averted. If only America had seen 
her duty four years earlier— 

But a man must be a success and 
profiteering is the method. Not the 
profiteering of the capitalist nor the 
profiteering of the labor unions, which 
is a hundred fold more disastrous in its 
effects, but the profiteering of the hon- 
est man and the open mind. Labor is 
making in America an example worse 
than Bolshevism, for Bolshevism is 
largely devoid of intelligence or decency 
while American laborers have, in the 
past, been credited for both; when they 
sell their souls to labor leaders it is time 
that American government and Ameri- 
can capital unite to fight another Civil 
War for the emancipation of more 
slaves. Strikes, evidences of greed and 
laziness and slavery, are so predominant 
today that the impending doom of civili- 
zation strikes terror in the secret hearts 
of men of vision able to see beneath the 
currents of the surface of this muddy 
river of greed and ignorance which is 
flooding the world and dampening the 
fires in the human heart as it quenches 
the furnaces of industry, and woe be 
civilization if uneducated slaves replace 
free men in the control of it. 

Profiteering of the right kind enables 
a man to earn the living he would other- 
wise only get. Profiteering of the right 
kind enables an organist to dig beneath 
the dry surface of a page of recital pro- 
grams and unearth from it treasures for 
his own library—an organist’s library is 
the only thing by which he can feed his 
audience and keep their musical hearts 
warm, yet many an organist feels like a 
public benefactor if he devotes more 
than Twenty-five paltry Dollars a year 
to the enrichment of his stock—I won- 
der if we are worth much more than we 
get from our churches? And profiteer- 
ing of the right kind enables a man to 
read the thoughts of his fellow men, no 
matter how poorly written, and from 
them glean a harvest of ripe ideas which 
when sown in the fertile soil of his own 
imagination bring forth fruits, some 
thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred 
fold. To such a reader the specification 
of an organ, if it be properly printed, is 
a wealth of suggestion on registration ; 
the photo of a man’s face is a character- 
study of positive human benefit; the 
story of a church and its music is an 
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example either positive or negative, for 
every man has some good points and 
some bad; even to such a man adver- 
tisements take on new meaning. Scof- 
fers came to earth one day when Eve 
was walking near the apple tree and they 
have remained to sow seeds of dissen- 
tion and let the victim reap harvests of 
the heaviness of inertia while profiteer- 
ing folk of a stronger nature go on their 
way being a success and getting some 
good out of every corner of life. 


Playing Tag 


the technic of living a man must be 

willing to play the game in the spirit 
of it. Live and let live is a noble policy, 
to a certain extent; if all men were hon- 
est there would be no limitations to it 
but the dishonesty of some men impose 
upon all others the necessity of having a 
plan and sticking to it, dying in the effort 
if need be. A million or more good 
Americans went to Europe and the rest 
of us began foolishly discussing the 
question of what would happen when 
they came back; nothing will happen for 
the simple reason that most of our mil- 
lion crusaders went with open eyes but 
closed hearts that could not profit rightly 
by the things the trip had for them; for 
the first time in their lives they were not 
buried alive but were out in the open 
under the gaze of a universe of anxious 
friends and they had the most interest- 
ing part of the universe right before 
them, but they for the most part were 
merely spectators and couldn’t profit by 
the experiences through which they were 
called to pass because they couldn’t play 
tag in the spirit of it as they found it, 
preferring rather to meditate on the un- 
pleasantness of things which did not 
agree with their own ideas: they wanted 
to play tag, but they wanted to play it 
in their own way. The men who were 
fired with the magnitude of the game 
and thrilled through and through with 
the stupendous spectacle of the ages 
were few and far between but they came 
back to America much greater men with 
infinitely greater souls than’ ever they 
carried before; the game itself may not 
have done it; possibly the setting, the 
stage fixtures, may have played just as 


Bee in order to get the good from 
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vital a roll, but whatever and wherever 
it was these men saw it with their inner 
eye, played the game as they found it, 
and will never again be the men they 
were in 1914. 

Professional organizations and profes- 
sional institutions have a hard life of it 
because their constituents are all pro- 
fessional people who have spent years 
in the study of the same subject and 
have acquired very positive ideas and 
equally exacting ideals and if the game 
is not played in their own peculiar way 
they are very liable to run off on an un- 
dignified pout and refuse to play at all, 
leaving the organization or the institu- 
tion to starve to death without the food 
and stimulus of their mental contribu- 
tion; but the queer and funny thing of 
it is that all the starving is done by the 
pouter. The Associated Bar of each 
State has very stringent regulations and 
I presume if a member disagrees with 
the way they play the game he dare voice 
his protests and has ample opportunity 
to do so, and if he is right and his nar- 
row way is best undoubtedly he dare 
trust it to the minds of the Bar to recog- 
nize it, for surely a thousand men may 
combine and total sufficient intelligence 
to match the one. Jan Christian Smuts, 
U.S. A. (Union of South Africa), drew 
up a document of the League of Nations 
in order to secure for Servia the inalien- 
able right to submit its Austrian dispute 
to an associated universe instead of hav- 
ing to face its greedy enemy single- 
handed, and this queer and funny world 
comes to the footlights of the stage, 
makes a bow, and blames Wilson for the 
whole thing. But Jan Christian Smuts 
is an example worth studying. He en- 
tered the Boer War in a bitter fight 
against England. England won. So did 
Smuts ; for Smuts, a General in the army 
of South Africa’s would-be republic, 
was interested in the real good of South 
Africa and not in the career of Smuts, 
so he promptly faced about and marched 
like a good fellow under the banner of 
Great Britain, working just as vigor- 
ously with Britain for South Africa as 
he had worked for South Africa against 
Britain, and all the while feeble and jeal- 
ous men were thinking what a hypocrite 
Smuts was. But Jan Christian Smuts 
was not a hypocrite; he was a real man 
interested in a real cause and he was so 
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willing and anxious to see his cause suc- 
ceed that he gladly played the game in 
the other fellow’s way in order to ac- 
complish good. The world will not for- 
get Jan Christian Smuts. 

Children who quit a game because 
they do not like all the rules of it get 
the scorn of their playmates and a spank- 
ing from their parents ; it’s too bad some 
such regulations cannot be adopted for 
all professional circles—not the music 
world alone: the musician is no worse a 
sinner than the lawyer, the physician, the 
minister. Before I knew very much 
about life I thought differently, and 
wrongly. Give the enterprising musi- 
cian the same contact with life that the 
lawyer or the minister has and he will 
overtop them both. The minister doesn’t 
have to be a business man and the lawyer 
doesn’t have to be able to discriminate 
between a horse neighing and an open 
diapason (it takes a good ear sometimes ) 
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but the musician must be both; today he 
is learning more rapidly than ever before 
to accommodate himself to practical 
situations as he finds them, make the 
best of his opportunities and the most 
of himself, profit by every agency how- 
ever humble, and keep his head above 
the burial plot by whatever means, dig- 
nified or undignified, that are open to 
him; dignity, like an untried horse or 
a prize in a black box, is worthless till 
it has proved itself and, which is more, 
been found fit for the office it is to 
adorn. The conclusion of the matter 
is that any man can get good out of any- 
thing if he goes about it the right way 
and that the right way is to play tag on 
the accepted rules of the game, put the 
cooperative spirit into it, go about it as 
serious business, be honest with Number 
One, and generous towards the other 
fellow ; the world is kind to men of this 
stamp. 


THE ART OF BEING PARTICULAR 
MILES I’A. MARTIN 


HE ART of Being Particular* ap- 
T plies to every line of our profes- 

sion. However, let us first apply 
the subject to ourselves as organists and 
teachers. 

Every teacher should be an artist, be- 
cause every true artist is a great teacher, 
and we are able to learn much from him. 
The teacher is the main stimulus, the 
one to whom we must look for the ad- 
vancement of the profession, that pro- 
fession which should stand at the height 
of all musical professions, because it in- 
cludes every branch of music: Conduct- 
ing, Voice Training, Performing, Teach- 
ing, Orchestration, Composition, and 
Improvisation. 

We keep complaining about the or- 
ganist not receiving his due appreciation 
in the world of music. Do we ever stop 
to realize that the fault lies, not so much 
with the lack of a good organ, not so 
much with the lack of a fine choir, or 
even the lack of an appreciative au- 
dience, but with the organist who lacks 
real musicianship. 

*An address delivered during the National 
Association of Organists’ Convention in 
Portland. 


- And musicianship is gained through 
the study of all the other branches which 
come under the head of “Organist,” such 
as I have mentioned above. 

Our ideas and that of a teacher’s are 
formed through experience, yet they 
should not become dogmatic,. because 
that leads to stagnation; only after one’s 
ideas are formed is he then able to rec- 
ognize the ideas of others and accept 
what is good in them. We must be 
awake to continual change and develop- 
ment. One’s ideas should lead to his 
ideal; and we may have an ideal before 
we have ideas. Each pupil has an ideal, 
and if as teachers we give him the im- 
pression that we are working for his 
ideal, we will then have his admiration 
and his devoted attention. 

The first step in the art of teaching 
is to store up in our minds a knowledge 
of that art we expect the pupil to re- 
produce. The pupil may accept the 
truth as given by his instructor, but will 
he, unless knowing the actual Why, 
carry that out to its fullest extent? In 
studying or teaching a fugue we are 
given a Subject and Answer, their recur- 
rence, imitations, phrasing—they are all 
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there—and it is up to us to acquire the 
knowledge of them, which must be pre- 
sented to an audience or to our pupils 
in an intelligent way. Every piece should 
be studied or taught in like manner in 
order that the listener or pupil may mark 
the differences and understand the com- 
position. If a composition has no value 
of this kind, is it worth while studying? 
I might ask, should it be published? 
Yes, there are good compositions which 
have only a melody with a bass accom- 
paniment—but even that melodic line is 
of interest, witness the little melodies in 
Schuman’s Childhood Scenes. 

A pupil is told that when he comes 
to this certain passage, the lett hand will 
be played upon the Great, he at the time 
does not ask why because he is too busy 
thinking how it will sound or too anx- 
ious to try it because it is something 
new. He is also told that this passage 
will sound better upon some particular 
register. Why? Because it is a pretty 
voice which happens to be in the organ 
he is playing? What will he do when he 
plays upon an organ without it? But 


here I should caution not to worry the 
pupil too much about registration ; rather 


let him learn the beauty of color through 
the study of orchestration. Mention to 
him the advantage gained by practising 
upon a quiet organ, as quantity of sound 
leads to distraction. Then again here is 
a passage of two measures, we will 
phrase this bit, why? Are every two 
measures phrased? The organist and 
teacher who is not able to discriminate, 
who is not able to have his audience and 
pupils discriminate, has lost the art. Ac- 
cording to the East Indian proverb, “He 
who has lost discrimination has lost 
everything.” So it is a mark of art first 
to know and then to seek out the dif- 
ferences. 

A teacher must bear in mind that thor- 
oughness is an important step to success. 
Results cannot be expected immediately, 
but only by a continual, slow progress. 
It often discourages a pupil when the 
teacher insists upon finishing a piece be- 
fore another is begun. If there is a com- 
position a pupil seems to be unable to 
grasp after a certain length of time, let 
him drop it for a while, and in two or 
three months take it up again, and the 
teacher will find that in most cases the 
difficulties have vanished. 
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What a blessing it is to see the older 
methods of teaching dying out and the 
teacher of today aspiring more and more 
to establish a mental contact with the 
pupil. When mistakes occur do not stop 
the pupil then and there, but let him fin- 
ish the piece, and then take up the sub- 
ject of the mistake and find the reason 
for the error. Drawing a red pencil 
mark around that section is not always 
a good idea because it too often arrests 
the attention to the error and causes it 
to recur. Often a teacher’s attention is 
called to a pupil who plays his left hand 
first instead of the two together; this 
may be traced to the fact that from the 
very beginning we are taught to read 
from the bottom of the scale up, and to 
learn our staff from the first line to the 
top, in other words from left to right. 
This is emphasized so strongly in the 
study of harmony, building chords from 
a given bass. It would not be a bad 
idea to start the reverse situation, build- 
ing from the melody down, as after all 
melody is the important thing. 

Organists should be impressed with 
the immense importance of accent, prin- 
cipally gained by a strict observance of 
the rests, and this also eliminates the 
monotonous playing of legato. How 
pleasant it is to hear staccato upon the 
organ these days. Phrasing also helps 
to eliminate this over accentuated play- 
ing of legato. Phrasing is the intelli- 
gence of playing, and it is phrasing that 
gives the listener understanding. It is 
the attention to these details that make 
for a perfect whole. It is of course 
necessary to first learn to play legato by 
over accenting that end of it, just- as 
we learn to play rapid passages by prac- 
tising slowly. The one thing that makes 
organ playing so unintelligent is too 
much legato. 

Take for instance the playing of a 
simple hymn tune; I have heard organ- 
ists announce a tune without once lift- 
ing their hands from the keys for the 
whole sixteen measures. I attended not 
so long ago a rehearsal of one of the 
largest choirs in the country, where the 
conductor insisted upon half the chorus 
carrying over the phrase in a choral to 
the first beat of the ninth measure, while 
the other half took breath at the eighth 
measure. At the finish of the verse I 
took one long sigh of relief for the point 
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of rest. And it is the same impression 
one receives when hearing a hymn 
played without phrasing. It is better to 
have four verses played without change 
of registration but with good phrasing 
than no phrasing and a continual change 
of registration. Of course we must 
know the proper places for phrasing, the 
difference between the motif and the 
compliment, the subject and the answer, 
and the limits of a musical sentence. It 
may contain two notes, it may contain 
two bars or more of even numbers, three 
bar phrases or five bar phrases are not 
unusual. It sometimes may be necessary 
to find the right accentuation by reckon- 
ing backwards from the end of the sec- 
tion; it is all these details that are im- 
portant, and in drawing attention to 
them there are two mental impressions 
formed: one the scientific, the other the 
aesthetic; both must be used. One is 
preparation, the other bears the fruit of 
production. 

Not enough attention is paid to sight 
reading, and even in examinations more 
attention should be paid to this subject 
instead of the main object being the set 
composition. A pupil is almost always 
allowed ten months for a named piece, 


which of course he will be able to play 


correctly after so long a time. Is this 
really a fair test of his ability? He may 
be able to play no other composition and 
yet he passes the examination through 
the high marks he receives, which over- 
shadow the smaller marks in sight read- 
ing. And after all is said and done this 
piece is laid aside and never used again. 

Let us analyze our own methods, pick 
out the weak points; for instance, am I 
doing my work efficiently, or along some 
worn out method? Have I fallen into a 
habit, through using a regular routine? 
Habit is not the best thing in the world, 
it lacks the strength of will power; let 
nothing be conveyed unconsciously. 
Again, am I allowing the student free- 
dom enough to develop his own ideas? 
How far this freedom may be allowed 
will depend upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher. A teacher who frightens his 
pupils against the use of fifths and oc- 
taves confuses him so that he does noth- 
ing else but write them. Let us feel 
more the beauty of the melodic progres- 
sion and the purity of the harmonic 
sense of feeling, giving ourselves plenty 
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of free scope to write original compo- 
sitions, by not tying ourselves down to 
too much figured bass or the exact reso- 
lution of the sevenths and the many other 
lengthened chords. Too much rule and 
regulation becomes too much dogma. 

If there is a certain subject in har- 
mony the: pupil cannot understand, do 
not call him stupid and use the same 
explanation over again, because he will 
still remain stupid; by quantity of ap- 
peals to the mind we open different chan- 
nels of impression and the pupil will be 
better able to understand and remember. 

Music is beauty. “Beauty, after all, 
is a splendid quality and no amount of 
magnificence and elaboration is able to 
capture it if the soul of the builder is 
itself steeped in poverty.” I should con- 
sider all theory and no freedom poverty. 
Of course we cannot get more out of a 
pupil than there is in him, but we often 
unfortunately get less by not allowing 
the mind and the. mental‘impressions to 
unfold. A pupil would be insulted if 
he were told he had no imagination and 
many have so much imagination that it 
runs riot. The remedy is not to. kill the 
imagination but to guide it along the 
proper channels, which will allow it to 
blossom forth. 

Improvisation is another important 
subject for all of us. Dr. Henry Fisher 
in his book on Psychology for Music 
Teachers remarks that the organist’s 
“Affection for the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh is only equalled by his pref- 
erence for the descending chromatic pre- 
gressions of the bass. He may have a 
vague notion for the development of 
themes, but never employs such a device 
in his extemporizing.” Let us as teachers 
and performers prove this to be untrue 
by insisting upon the importance of 
learning to improvise well. 

There are many who say improvisa- 
tion is a gift, if that be the case how 
do we know when we have the gift? and 
if we decide we have not shall we sit 
down and wait for it to come to us, or 
is there a way in which we can procure 
it? I should say improvising is a gift. 
It is a gift given to us through hard 
work and it is possible for every one 
to acquire. 

So we as musicians are leading others 
on, and since every artist is a teacher 
Henderson puts it very well in his book 
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on What Is It To Be Educated by say- 
ing, “The teacher who would fulfill his 
high office must be a leader, must lead 
out of the smaller into the larger life, 
and to be a leader he must see invisible 
things.” Consequently we too must have 
our vision and not leave everything to 
chance. 

There are three points I have tried to 
bring out: 

First, We must have the knowledge 
we wish to impart clear in our own mind. 

Second, We must allow ourselves and 
our pupils freedom of expression and 
an opportunity of unhampered develop- 
ment. 

Third, There cannot be too much 
stress laid upon the importance of care- 
ful attention to detail. 

Now let us apply the art of being pat- 
ticular to the practical work of prepar- 
ing the weekly services in the choir 
room. 

It should be made as pleasant a place 
as possible, the atmosphere should be 
pleasant, the surroundings congenial, and 
the responsibility of this lies upon the 
choirmaster. It is his personality that 
will make or mar. It is possible to cul- 
tivate a pleasing personality and is abso- 
lutely necessary for the kind of work a 
choirmaster must do. 

The room should be arranged in an 
orderly fashion and each choirmaster 
should know exactly where he or she is 
to sit, which will save a lot of confusion 
after the calling for the rehearsal. The 
arrangement should be as near as pos- 
sible the way they are to be seated on 
Sundays. 

If the rehearsal is called for a certain 
time it should begin promptly at that 
hour and the choristers should be im- 
pressed with the importance of being 
punctual. I remember taking over a 
choir and rehearsing boys three or four 
times a week; these rehearsals began, 
we will say, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. If the boys were late it was the 
old custom not to mark it against them. 
If they were half an hour late they 
would stay half an hour after the others 
were excused, and this was thought per- 
fectly legitimate ; it happened to be dur- 
ing the summer and I changed the hour 
to eight o’clock in the morning. At first 
they offered a good many excuses for 
not coming on time, but when they found 
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out it was marked against them I was 
soon able to begin the rehearsal promptly 
with every boy present. 

Each rehearsal should be planned be- 
fore hand and the plan carried out as 
nearly as possible. If well planned one 
hour and a half will suffice. So many 
choirmasters spend a lot of valuable 
time explaining the results they desire; 
a much better method is to get the re- 
sults during the actual rehearsing of a 
piece of music. I attended a rehearsal 
of one of the best choirs in New York 
where elaborate musical services are 
given, and at the full rehearsal the time 
spent was fifty-five minutes; even I as 
a spectator at the end of the rehearsal 
was mentally tired. You can understand 
that the singers were mentally tired, even 
more than I, but they were vocally fresh. 
In planning, the choirmaster should see 
that each member of the choir is pro- 
vided with all the music to be used at 
the rehearsal, and in the order in which 
it is to be sung. In that way one can 
readily see that no time will be lost in 
searching for the music. 

Keep the interest up; do not hammer 
away too long on one anthem. If one 
has a mixed choir, an excellent plan is 
to play over the new anthem first, having 
the choristers watching their parts while 
the player is interpretating it as the di- 
rector wishes it sung, then have them 
sing it softly all the way through, or to 
the end of a certain section. This also 
makes it possible for the director to hear 
the different parts more clearly; as I 
have said before, quantity of sound leads 
to distraction, and quiet singing always 
brings better results. At the final re- 
hearsal it may then be sung as the an- 
them is to be performed. 

The releasing of a note should receive 
as much attention as an attack, and a 
choir should be taught to watch contin- 
ually a conductor’s directions. ~ A splen- 
did way to practise attention is to re- 
hearse a familiar hymn unaccompanied, 
first softly all the way through, then 
quickly as possible over again, changing 
time at different measures, etc. In this 
way it will not be long before they are 
under perfect control, it keeps their at- 
tention and is good discipline. 

An organist’s musicianship is judged 
by the music he produces, the anthems 
and services he selects. Horatio Parker 
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told us at the Guild Convention that 
there was no such thing as modern an- 
them. “If an anthem is modern, it is 
no anthem, and if it is an anthem it is 
not modern.” Mr. Schlieder told us he 
had yet to find fifty good anthems, 
some one else criticises Martin and says 
Stainer is purely local, that American 
music is only for this country, English 
for England and Russian for Russia. It 
leaves us almost high and dry to choose 
in order that we may generalize, but no 
matter what is said we will go on choos- 
ing and singing anthems, good, bad, and 
indifferent. I do not propose to say 
which are good anthems and which are 
not, if the organist is not able to dis- 
criminate then he is not a thorough mu- 
sician; of course he may have to please 
a music committee or perhaps the unedu- 
cated, but he can do all this very readily 
with simple anthems, as difficult an- 
thems are not the only ones that contain 
good musicianship in writing. What I 
mean by simple anthems are those in 
which every part is made interesting to 
the singer and not just a melodic line 
with a bass accompaniment. 

Every director should study his an- 
thems well, knowing exactly what the 
tenor is going to sing as well as what the 
soprano does, knowing the alto part as 
well as whether it has a good bass or 
not, keeping his eyes open for imitation 
in the different parts or where a tenor 
may accent what he is singing and thus 
bring out a new theme. 

We do not spend time enough in 
choosing our anthems, we do not spend 
time enough in rehearsing them, we try 
an anthem over one week and put it on 
the following Sunday. We should al- 
ways be practising an anthem long in 
advance; merely singing notes correctly 
and interpreting according to the direc- 
tor’s idea is not good enough. The 
singers must absorb the content of the 
composition in order to present it in an 
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aesthetic sense. The same way with an 
organist; he should learn this season 
what he is going to play next. 

The most churchly anthems in use to- 
day are the Russian anthems because 
they are composed under the mental 
strain of religious thought and not writ- 
ten for mere commercial profit. The 
same may be said of Palestrine, Bach, 
Purcell, Gibbons. I am sure they all 
wrote with one idea, that of rendering 
assistance to the service. Take for in- 
stance the plain-song hymns and chorals ; 
these are the most dignified, the most 
solemn, but not necessarily the most 
doleful, far from it. They are the best 
for congregational singing because they 
give one plenty of freedom in interpre- 
tation; they were not written for the 
first verse only, for it is possible to 
phrase each verse by lengthening a note 
here, or pausing there, without interfer- 
ing with the musical sense, for an ex- 
ample take the hymn “O Come, O Come, 
Immanual” to the plain-song tune; if 
you mark the whole notes after the end 
of each line as it is written, it breaks up 
the sense of the words, but it is possible 
to disregard the whole note and carry 
the first and second line as one, without 
spoiling the musical phrase. So it is 
with the marking of commas, the expres- 
sion, the intelligence in playing, making 
a congregation understand the results 
wanted, coaxing them along; they like 
to be considered and in that way one can 
get them to sing. Of course it is easy to 
overdo registration for hymn singing, 
and shading to the minute detail is out 
of the question. 

So the three points I have before men- 
tioned may be carried through every 
kind of work undertaken : 

Clearness of knowledge ; 

Freedom of expression ; and 

Attention to details. 

These three form the basis of The 
Art of Being Particular. 
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ROLAND DIGGLE 


HOSE who have followed the re- 

views of new music in the different 

music journals for the past few 
years must have been struck by the fact 
that the continual cry of the reviewer is 
for more—in their opinion—worth- 
while music; while this cry has been 
raised in regard to all kinds of music, it 
has been especially directed towards or- 
gan music. Is this cry justified? If so, 
who is to blame? the publishers, the com- 
posers? or the general musical public 
(and by the general public I mean those 
that buy music) ? 

Let us first of all try to look at the 
matter from the publisher’s viewpoint. 
We cannot get away from the fact that 
first and foremost they must look at 
things from a business standpoint; it is 
their business, and in my opinion their 
duty, to supply the public with what it 
wants; this being done they should do 
‘something towards educating the public 
to an appreciation of better music, cer- 
tain it is that such education cannot be 
begun until the music is obtainable in 
print and, I would add, obtainable at a 
reasonable price. 

Now .the question is: Have the pub- 
lishers as a general rule done what they 
could in this direction? Remember we 
are now speaking of organ music, how 
many publishing houses have published 
an outstanding work for organ during 
the past three years? As far as I know 
there are three: Schirmer with the 
Barnes Symphony, Fischer Brothers 
with the Yon Sonata Cromatica, and 
Oliver Ditson with the Saint Clotilde 
Meditation of Philip James; these three 
works have received the unanimous 
praise of all the reviewers and I think 
we can safely say that they are worthy 
the praise they have received: three 
works of outstanding merit published 
within three years—is that a good show- 
ing or not? I am inclined to think it is, 
especially when we consider the high 
grade of the other organ works pub- 
lished by the same firms during the 
same period, and the small buying pub- 
lic for such works. 

Now to brass tacks! Here are three 
works worthy the attention of all serious 
minded organists, have you bought 
copies? Have you played them? Look 


through the recital programs in the dif- 
ferent musical journals for the past two 
years and see how many times they ap- 
peared; you will then, I think, agree 
with me that a few of the publishers at 
least are doing their part in the matter 
of education, and if you agree with me 
that far you will admit that no matter 
how much the publishers may do it will 
be of no avail without the cooperation 
of the organists. 

Now from the composers’ viewpoint: 
I have during the past ten years had 
nearly one hundred organ pieces pub- 
lished; the publishers have been kind, 
the reviewers have been kind, and the 
organists have been kind; I have made 
some money, not much perhaps, but I 
really find it hard to find anything to 
complain of except the fact that what 
I consider my best things are still in 
manuscript. So far I have not wasted 
postage in sending them to the pub- 
lishers, for I know that even should they 
be published they would not sell, and I 
must confess that if they won’t sell I 
am not anxious to see them in print. 
Of course there are a number of com- 
posers who write for the enjoyment they 
get out of the writing: this is all very 
well, and I have myself written quite a 
lot of chamber music and some orches- 
tral things which I know will never 
bring me any returns, but if I write to 
make money I write things I know the 
publisher will publish and the public will 
buy ; like the publisher, I look at it from 
a business viewpoint. I am not so much 
interested in the educational end as in 
the selling end; at the same time I am 
perfectly willing to give the public what 
it wants. 

In looking over my royalty statements 
I find that during the past five years the 
worst seller is the one that the reviewers 
praised the most, it has sold about three 
hundred copies; others have sold over a 
thousand, and some five or six over two 
thousand, and believe me this is excep- 
tional for an organ piece. Of course the 
ones that have sold best are the ones 
that musically I think least of. I will 
admit that some of them I am rather 
ashamed of, but as a business man I am 
glad they sell, and just as long as they do 
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sell the supply will continue. I am sorry 
that the better things don’t sell as well, 
but I am not at all discouraged, for I am 
sure the general run of organ music pub- 
lished is gradually improving year by 
year and the better things will sell later 
on. The time will come when the com- 
poser can write as his heart dictates, 
with the knowledge that his work will 
not only reach print but will sell and 
bring him some returns for his effort, 
but the time is not yet; I know of many 
really splendid works in manuscript pa- 
tiently waiting that day. 

The composers are ready—the pub- 
lishers are ready—but what of the or- 
ganists who are to buy and play this 
music? Are they ready to support and 
co-operate with the composers and pub- 
lishers? Without their aid nothing can 
be done and things must go on as they 
are, but with their aid, and I am now 
speaking of the members of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, for one cannot 
expect the thousands of amateur or- 
ganists in the small places to be inter- 
ested along these lines, they must for 
many years go along as they are doing, 
using the best music they can; but with 
the solid support of say half of the 
members of the Guild a tremendous im- 
petus for an appreciation of the best or- 
gan music could be given. Imagine the 


effect on the publisher if fifteen hun- 
dred of the Guild members had bought 
copies of the Barnes Symphony or the 
Yon Sonata; don’t you think they would 
have been more than ready to publish 
other works of a like caliber? The same 
applies to many smaller works; how 
many have played the fine De Profundis 
of Bartlett, for instance? The fact is 
the organists themselves create a demand 
for whatever they want; the composers 
and publishers are there to fill that de- 
mand. It is no use for a few voices to 
cry in the wilderness for better organ 
music ; we must get together and be will- 
ing to go down into our pockets to buy 
new music, and be willing to spend a 
little time learning it before things can 
be expected to improve. 

Personally I should like the Guild to 
publish by subscription say six things a 
years; if one thousand of the members 
would subscribe $3 a .year,it could be 
done and one or two of the numbers 
issued should be quite extensive’ works ; 
composers could receive’a royalty and 
any profits could be used in Guild work, 
compositions could be submitted, and a 
committee of five or six could choose 
those most worthy of publication ; in this 
way we should be assured of six worth- 
while works a year instead of three in 
three years. 


REMINISCENCES OF CLARENCE EDDY 
GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


T IS a little over thirty-five years ago 
| cat I first heard Clarence Eddy play. 

He was then giving a series of re- 
citals in Chicago, which, if I remember 
aright, extended to one hundred in num- 
ber without any repetitions, and includ- 
ing selections from every representative 
organ composer of ancient and modern 
times. I listened to many of these re- 
citals, coming to them with an ear trained 
by a lifetime of association with such 
master organists of England, France, 
and Belgium as Ousley, Best, Stainer, 
Bridge, Guilmant, Batiste, Widor, Lem- 
mens, and others. 

The mere announcement of these pro- 
grams used to excite my astonishment 
and admiration because of their high 
ambition, but as I listened to the mas- 


“terly and ‘adequate interpretations my 


admiration grew into a respectful rev- 
erence which, ever since, has been my 
attitude towards Clarence Eddy and his 
work. 

This series was so marked a success 
that it was immediately followed by an- 
other of two hundred and fifty recitals 
of a less rigid character, but in every 
instance upholding the high standard at- 
tained in that first wonderful series. 
These performances, so charmed and en- 
tranced the Chicago lovers of high-class 
organ music, and others who were privi- 
leged to hear them, that they determined, 
once and for all, Clarence Eddy’s pre- 
eminent position among the world’s great 
organ masters. 


These two series of recitals in the 
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early part of his career I regard as in- 
dicative of the spirit in which Clarence 
Eddy has done his life-work. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the highest ideals of 
his chosen profession he has never al- 
lowed himself, for one moment, to lower 
them or to seek favor by any meretri- 
cious or dazzling camouflage, or in any 
way than by conscientious preparation 
of the most thorough, patient, and ardu- 
ous endeavor to interpret the works of 
those whose supremacy as composers in 
the musical world is universally asknowl- 
edged. 

There are many interesting incidents 
which might be related in connection 
with these two great series of recitals. 
In one of them he played Chopin’s tre- 
mendous C sharp minor Etude. This, 
as will be recalled, is one of the most ex- 
acting of virtuoso compositions for the 
piano, requiring the highest grade of 
technic for the left hand. This almost 
impossible composition was transcribed 
for the organ by August Haupt and 
every organist who has been ambitious 
enough to attempt it knows what its at- 
tainment has cost. Personally I won- 


dered at the audacity of the young or- 
ganist, yet I cannot say I feared for the 


result. I had gained too great a con- 
fidence in his ability to have any se- 
rious fears, yet I could not resist the 
temptation to watch certain faces of the 
auditors while the amazing exhibition. of 
pedal dexterity was going on, the notes 
coming forth with great clarity and bril- 
liancy. Near me sat an amateur organ- 
ist of no mean attainments. He had 
heard pretty nearly everything and 
everybody of any repute, and could him- 
self tackle most difficult compositions 
with a more than ordinary success. As 
the piece progressed his eyes glistened 
more and more brilliantly, and as it con- 
cluded he rushed forward and exclaimed, 
“That is the most astounding piece of 
virtuosity I ever heard. It’s the climax 
of everything.” Then, as soon as he 
could reach Mr. Eddy, after making 
somewhat similar declarations, he almost 
took the organist’s breath away by sol- 
emnly and earnestly asking: “I want you 
to promise you'll play that Etude at my 
funeral !” 

I don’t know whether he has been 
called upon yet for this purpose, but I 
do know that such is his faithful devo- 
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tion to his art that he would be as com- 
petent now to play the Etude as he was 
in the early days of his career. 

From its beginning up to the present 
time it has been a most successful ca- 
reer, full of honors and artistic triumphs. 
Born in Greenfield, Mass., June 23, 1851, 
he began to study the piano when he was 
eleven, and soon thereafter the organ 
under J. Gilbert Wilson. His early 
talent was so marked that he was readily 
received as a pupil by that eminent 
American composer and organist, Dud- 
ley Buck, who was at that time located 
in Hartford, Conn. Under Buck’s guid- 
ance the young organist mastered the 
fundamentals of his profession, and then 
for two years and a half was engaged 
as the organist of Bethany Church, 
Montpelier, Vermont. The more he 
played, however, the less satisfied was 
he with his attainments, so Dudley Buck 
urged him to go to Europe for a period. 
Here the famous organist Haupt, con- 
fessedly the greatest master of the or- 
gan since Bach, accepted him as a stu- 
dent for two and a half years. He be- 
came his favorite pupil and few fathers 
could have done more for their sons than 
Haupt did for Clarence Eddy. 

For instance, on one occasion Haupt 
was commanded by the then Kaiser— 
grandfather of Wilhelm the Fallen—to 
appear and play at a charity concert to 
be given in the royal presences at the 
Garrison Church of Berlin. Haupt was 
so much a king in his own field that he 
dared to refuse, but softened his declina- 
tion by saying he would send one of his 
pupils who was a better player than him- 
self. To Eddy’s mixed consternation, 
fear and delight, he was sent. The Em- 
peror was present, also his son, Unser . 
Fritz, afterwards Emperor, and _ his 
grandson, the late Kaiser, and the young 
American opened the concert with the 
five-part fantasie of Bach, and later in 
the program played the entire G Minor 
Sonata of Merkel, receiving at the close 
of the concert the hearty congratulations 
of the Emperor. 

Finishing his studies with Haupt he 
returned to America and located in Chi- 
cago, where I first knew him. For two 
years he was the organist of the First 
Congregational Church, and then took 
the organ of the First Presbyterian 
Church, which position he held for sev- 
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enteen years, terminating his Chicago 


life at the great exposition of 1904. 

He now went to Paris and for ten 
years lived in this great musical center in 
close touch with Guilmant, Widor, Du- 
bois, Gigout and others of lesser fame 
and power. Here I heard him play at 
the Trocadero and on other great or- 
gans, his programs always being re- 
ceived with great eclat. Each year he 
returned to the United States for a 
transcontinental tour, and often during 
these visits we met, renewed our friend- 
ship, and I enlarged my knowledge of 
his playing. 

Altogether he has made twenty or 
more of these tours from ocean to ocean, 
also taking in Canada. But while in 
Europe he was honored by the master 
organists of all countries. 

For instance, while living in Paris, he 
was called to Turin, to assist at the 
opening of the fine large organ of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, as the 
greatest living American organist. Alex. 
Guilmant represented France, M. En- 
rico Bossi, Italy, and Eddy the United 
States. Each organist gave two recitals 
during the week. On this occasion 
Bossi, who is now the President of the 


St. Cecilia Academy at Rome, the oldest 
musical organization in the world, hav- 
ing been founded by Palestrini in A.D. 
312, presented a photograph of himself 
to his American confrere. 

It was in 1896 that Mr. Eddy was in- 
vited by this ancient musical academy to 
give a recital in Rome under its aus- 
pices. At that time the Count di San 
Martino, now a Senator in the Italian 
House of Parliament, was President, and 
at the close of the recital sent to Mr. 
Eddy, with a personal letter full of com- 
pliments, an illuminated diploma certi- 
fying to his election as an honorary 
member. 

Prior to this, in 1889, he had repre- 
sented America on the invitation of the 
French Government, as its leading or- 
ganist, playing on the great Cavaille- 
Coll organ in the Palace of the Troca- 
dero, and on August 2 he gave a grand 
recital, in which Bach, Dudley Buch, 
Guilmant, Widor, Dubois and Louis 
Thiele were represented. His French 
confreres were all delighted at his cour- 
tesy in playing their compositions on this 
occasion, and their happily phrased let- 
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CERTIFICATE OF FRENCH ACADEMY 


Conferred upon Mr. Eddy and others as a distinction of special honor 


ters of appreciation are among Mr. 
Eddy’s proudest possessions. 

At the Exposition of 1900 he showed 
the same tactful spirit in that he played, 
for the first time in Paris, Guilmant’s 
Sixth Sonata. 

I could fill up, easily, the whole of this 
magazine with interesting incidents in 
Mr. Eddy’s career as an organist on 
these tours. Let one more suffice. But 
before relating it let me state what I 
regard as Clarence Eddy’s predominat- 
ing quality in the organist world. As a 
master and virtuoso he has but one aim, 
and that is so thoroughly to understand 
the thought, moods and creative passion 
of the composer, that he will reproduce 
these in his rendition. There is no de- 
sire to “show off,” to exhibit his .own 
improvements on the ideas of the com- 
poser, but simply to let the hearer gain 
as true a conception of the composer’s 
thought as is humanly possible. 

That this is not slavish conventional- 
ism, however, is demonstrated clearly by 
my incident. On one of his tours my 
own lecture tour led me to the same city 
at the same dates, and one evening I 


found myself free. After a delightful 
day of driving about the environs of 
the city together, on our return to his 
hotel, he found in his mail the manu- 
script of a new composition, dedicated 
to himself, and which he had never be- 
fore seen. Burying himself in it for a 
few minutes, he remarked: “This is a 
beautiful thing. It isn’t too long. If 
I get an encore tonight I’ll play it in the 
concert. It strikes me there are three 
entirely different ways in which it can 
be rendered. I’ll give them all and you 
shall help me decide which is the true 
one.” He was encored, and he played 
the new piece in three ways—not having 
had any opportunity to “try it out”—and 
the enthusiastic applause of the music 
lovers at its close but echoed what I 
myself felt, except that I had the addi- 
tional knowledge of the supreme mas- 
tery of the score and the organ that these 
few minutes’ playing exhibited. 

Hence when music-lovers and critics 
listen to Clarence Eddy’s unostentatious 
virtuosity let them not think it is the 
mere conventionalism of a man who has 
not versatile originality. It is the deter- 
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mined, set purpose, the life habit, of a 
true musician, who gladly sinks himself 
in order that he may elevate, bring forth, 
exhibit the powers of the composer. 

His “Organ Method,” published by 
the John Church Company, four vol- 
umes published by Schuberth, and one 
volume by Ditson, clearly reveal his ver- 
satile mentality, and thousands of stu- 
dents the world over have appreciatively 
recognized his great helpfulness to them 
in these works. 

The latest honor accorded to him 
comes in the form of a plainly printed 
document, indicative of the deprivations 
of war, certifying to his election to the 
highly honored position of Officer of the 
French Academy. Accompanying this 


was a decoration of the laurel of palms 
insignia of the Academy, with the purple 
ribbon, which he is now entitled to wear. 
I do not recall that any other American 
organist has been thus honored—or in- 
deed has been elected to membership in 
the St. Cecilia Academy of Rome. 

As a man Clarence Eddy is beloved by 
his friends. There is a bon-hommie 
about him, combined with a ready wit 
and gentle humor that make him a de- 
lightful companion. Like all musicians 
he is a man of moods, but, I can truth- 
fully say, they are all good and pleasant 
ones. I am proud of his achievements 
as a master organist; I am thankful for 
the joy and privilege of calling him 
friend. 


THE VIEWPOINT 
The Minister: As the Organist Sees Him 


LATHAM TRUE 


EEK in and week out the 
organist rubs elbows’ with 
the minister. What does he 


think of him? He accords him the 
conventional respect due to his superior 
officer; but the average organist—I 
refer, of course, to the professional 
‘ organist, not to the parson’s wife or 
deacon’s daughter who “presides” 
dolefully at the rural harmonium— 
lacks somewhat in that real, deep- 
seated respect with which he truly 
wants to regard the minister. There 
are individual exceptions. There are 
many men of true nobility and con- 
secration in the ministry. Still I 
believe that my statement holds true 
for the average organist in his estimate 
of the average minister. One need not 
read Sinclair’s “The Profits of Religion” 
to realize the apparent impotency of 
the church in facing the stupendous 
problems of the day. The veriest lay- 
man admits it; but the organist, 
because he himself deals with a spir- 
itual force, guesses rather more 
shrewdly than some others that the 
fault may lie more often in inefficient 
pastoral leadership than in an inherent 
defect in the church itself. May it not 


be worth our while to study briefly 
this ministerial phenomenon as it is re- 
flected in the consciousness of the 
organist? 

Theoretically, the minister should 
actually minister to every need of his 
community. He should be its teacher, 
adviser, leader. Not only should he 
know the philosophy of ethics; he 
should demonstrate the science of 
morality. The diverse functions of 
physician, lawyer, and _— statesman 
should in him be unified because they 
are grouped about a common center 
of spiritual understanding. This is 
our ideal. But in our day of acute 
specialization the minister is neither 
the intellectual nor the social leader 
of his community. Too often, alas! he 
is not even its spiritual leader. The 
utmost that we may seem to demand 
of him (and certainly the least that he 
can decently offer) is adequate prepa- 
tion for his task and sincerity in its 
performance—identically the same de- 
mands that may reasonably be made 
of an organist, a bank cashier, or a 
digger of ditches. Most ministers now- 
a-days do not fail in adequate scholas- 
tic preparation for their life work. - 
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Are they sincere in its performance? 
By sincerity I mean consecration to 
service and faithfulness to one’s 
highest ideals in the theory and prac- 
tice of living, whatever the conse- 
quences may seem to be to himself 
and to his worldly prospects. “When 
the fountain is pure”—intellectually, 
socially, spiritually—“the thirsty will 
come to drink.” It is because the min- 
ister so often fails to keep his fountain 
pure that the layman—and the organist 
in particular, for he sees the minister 
in professicnal undress—denies to him 
his full respect. 


SINCERITY AND HONESTY 


Is the minister intellectually sin- 
cere? Once upon a time he was the 
recognized intellectual leader in the 
community. With our multiplicity of 
schools and colleges that day now lies 
far behind us. Does the minister 
recognize the altered condition and 
adapt himself to it? Not if he can 
help it. The tradition dies hard, and 
he too often continues to regard him- 
self as Sir Oracle, before whom all 
others should remain dumb. Not only 


does he aspire to instruct the populace 


in theology—the one subject, perhaps, 
about which he knows more than any- 
body else—he feels it his bounden 
duty, as well, to offer gratuitous in- 
formation, accurate and otherwise, on 
all subjects. Now any professional, 
hearing an amateur expound his own 
specialty, feels creeping over him a 
lassitude.that nobody’s spring sarsa- 
parilla can cure; and little by little, as 
a minister presents one after another 
of his expositions of different subjects, 
the keenest minds “fold their tents 
like the Arabs and as silently” remain 
at home. Oh for a minister with the 
good sense and courage to say “I do 
not know” when he doesn’t! There 
is no disgrace in not knowing every- 
thing; but there is a keen disgrace in 
knowing so many things that aren’t 
so. The minister rarely ventures into 
musical fields. But when he does in- 
troduce musical illustrations, how 
often are they inaccurate or extrava- 
gant! The organist listens in quiet 
amusement—or ill-concealed contempt, 
as the case may be—while the minister 
flounders about in unfamiliar waters. 

Every organist has his pet apocry- 
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phal tales of ministerial blunderings. 
Here is one for the truth of which I can 
practically vouch, for it occurred not 
long ago in my own city. The church 
in which it occurred is one whose 
name, if I were to mention it, would 
be recognized as a household word in 
church circles. The minister at the 
time was no uneducated country 
bumpkin, but a man, supposedly, of 
exceptional culture. He chanced to be 
delivering a series of popular Sunday 
evening talks, and in one of them he 
drew his illustrations from Browning’s- 
Pippa Passes. Now if he had sought 
the most iconoclastically original in- 
terpretation conceivable of this little 
play he could not have run more 
wildly amuck than he did. To lay 
minds the world over the events of the 
drama hinge, quite simply, on the 
chance passing of little Pippa, the mill- 
girl. But to this enlightened clerical 
mind it remained to make the start- 
ling discovery that “passes” is not a 
verb at all, but a surname, and 
throughout his extended illustration 
he referred to Pippa as “Miss Passes.” 
Verily, “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
I do not consider this minister’s atti- 
tude towards his congregation to have 
been one of intellectual sincerity. His 
fountain was not pure. The most 
cursory glance at an annotated Brown- 
ing, the most superficial acquaintance 
with Browning criticism, would have 
shown him his error. He lectured ap- 
parently without preparation and he 
deserved to be caught in the ridiculous 
web of error that he wove for himself. 
He set out to teach what he did not 
know. Blind himself, he sought to 
lead in the paths of his own blindness 
those whose vision was clearer than 
his own. 

Is the minister sincere in his rela- 
tions with society? Socialist writers 
class ministers as Social Servants, per- 
sons who minister to the mental, ethi- 
cal, esthetic, or more prosaic, needs 
of the community and therefore fos- 
ter the general welfare of humanity. 
Being the community’s servants they 
should serve the whole community; 
but “the economic, and consequently 
the moral pressure exerted upon this 
class by the dominant class is constant 
and severe, and the tendency of all 
moral weaklings within it is to con- 
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form to what is expected from above. 
With these it is not truly a social 
service, but a subservient class service 
that is rendered.” We all know of 
clergymen who accept the task of up- 
holding, by word and action, “the 
special views and standards of the 
trading class and erecting those stand- 
ards into an ethical code which they 
seek to impose upon all society. Such 
clergymen are undoubtedly retainers.” 
No one denies that such a man may be 
honest. His servitude to class is like 
a disease. He seems to possess a form 
of “monomaniacal diathesis, and his 
eyes are the amaurotic eyes of the sub- 
ject who sees only what he is told to 
see by his unseen controller.” The 
mischief arises, in part, from his self- 
deception, from the fact that he pro- 
fesses a service that is wholly social 
and performs one that is subserviently 
class. He is weak because he permits 
himself to be deceived. His is a trained 
mind, his a talent that should not be 
wrapped in a napkin. He is insin- 


cere because, while pretending to be 
“beyond and above special interest or 
class”, he prostitutes his influence for 


the benefit of the class that pays him 
his wage. Of course the fat job will 
go to the man who is most eloquent in 
expounding the ethics of the dominant 
class. Still, deep in his heart, he knows 
that “such teaching is a contradiction 
of his professional mission. He has 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, and 
knows, or ought to know, good from 
evil. When therefore he serves merely 
as a reflector of upper-class ethics he 
perverts his contractual function to 
society.” The minister’s attitude is 
chiefly responsible for the wholesale 
desertion of the church by organized 
labor. It is social insincerity, and 
because you can’t fool all the people 
all the time it is depopulating our 
churches and limiting the influence of 
the minister, who should be the labor- 
ing man’s ally and leader. 


THEOLOGICAL PETTINESS 


An unforgivable sin in any progres- 
sive age is pettiness, narrow-minded- 
ness. Ministers preach brotherhood. 
Do they mean it? If not, they are in- 
sincere. Theological distinctions loom 
large on their mental horizon. Differ- 
ences of creed or ritual obscure funda- 
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mental truths. Theoretically they want 
to “save” us who constitute the non- 
clerical world and who are therefore 
sinners; but each minister wants it 
done in his own pet way, and he would 
almost rather have it left undone—so 
it appears—than done by unorthodox 
methods. The game is a good deal 
like golf; it is the form of the play that 
counts. 

Recently a prominent divinity school, 
controlled by a liberal denomination, 
called a conference of divinity instruc- 
tors, to which fifty or more delegates 
were sent. The elected leader of the 
denomination controlling the school 
at which the conference was held was 
an earnest advocate of universal 
brotherhood—not a very broad sort, 
to be sure, for in time of war his par- 
ticular brand of brotherhood must not 
be trusted with a passport to travel 
beyond the nation’s frontier, but 
brotherhood in name none the less. At 
the close of the conference it was sug- 
gested that the sacrament of com- 
munion be celebrated; and it was ar- 
ranged, due consideration being given 
to the tender doctrinal susceptibilities 
of the delegates. The celebrant was 
one of the best-loved bishops of the 
Church of England, and hard-shell and 
soft-shell alike participated amicably 
in the service,——with two exceptions. 
One was the representative of the so- 
called “high” church, the sect that 
breathes so rare an atmosphere of 
down-sitting and up-bobbing and doc- 
trinal hair-splitting that one wonders if 
it hasn’t wholly forgotten the lowly 
Jesus who consorted with publicans 
and sinners. The other who refused 
to partake of the sacramental bread 
and wine was the man I have men- 
tioned, the head of the sect that was 
the host of the conference, the preacher 
of brotherhood. Wherein lay the sin- 
cerity of his profession if he could not 
put it into the practice of everyday 
courtesy ? 

Finally, is the minister spiritually 
sincere? Our leading divinity schools 
are controlled by men of broad vision, 
men who are not afraid of Truth in 
whatever guise it may appear, men 
who consecrate their lives to a search 
for Truth. The student is taught the 
value of open-mindedness and en- 
couraged to develop to the utmost his 
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God-given faculty of reason. But when 
he becomes pastor he promptly dis- 
avows the teaching he has received 
and conforms his preaching to what 
he weakly believes to be the recep- 
tivity of his congregation. Hence we 
have the humiliating spectacle of the 
minister meekly following behind his 
people, the shepherd led by his sheep. 
No individual ever suffered lasting 
harm from accepting all the truth he 
could possibly grasp. “There is no 
religion higher than Truth.” How 
could there be? ‘Truth is life-giving; 
error is life-destroying. But whoever 
excludes Truth because it interferes 
with preconceived notions or with the 
indulgence of selfish interests then and 
there begins a process of decay. Wit- 
ness the Roman church when it con- 
demned Galileo for teaching that it is 
the earth, not the sun, that moves. 
The church threw into the balance the 
weight of its centuries of tradition. It 
had world-power to enforce its decree. 
But does the earth stand still because 
of the fiat of the great Roman hier- 
archy There was just one unforeseen 
obstacle in its way; the universe was 
on the side of Galileo. And the uni- 
verse will always, always be on the 
side of Truth. Ifa minister, then, like 
the medizval church, turns a deaf ear 
to the truth, he deals unfairly with his 
people and invites—and sooner or later 
brings upon himself—the Nemesis that 
follows individuals and_ institutions 
that exploit falsehood for their own 
selfish ease or advantage. ‘This 
Nemesis is a growing inability to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the 
false; and to have this overtake one 
is the greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted by God. There is only one 
way of Life. It is the way of Truth, 
however narrow it may be, however 
difficult to travel. 


A GOOD JUDGE 


Somebody has defined mysticism as 
“something beyond passion or rea- 


son.” Then both minister and musi- 
cian are mystics because they deal 
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alike with a_ super-physical force. 
Therefore it is that in the final analysis 
I would trust the organist’s intuitive 
appraisal of a minister’s spiritual sin- 
cerity beyond that of other members 
of the congregation. Indeed, if I should 
ever be concerned in calling a church 
pastor it is to the judgment of his 
organist that I should first of all ap- 
peal. In a peculiar sense, as applied 
to the minister, the organist is a skilled 
symptomatologist, for his diagnosis 
eliminates the unessentials and pierces 
to the real man. The common form 
of morality may be called conven- 
tional, for we all have it. It is that 
which is built on our reaction to life, 
with its passion and its reason. Then 
there is a higher form which is some- 
times called mystical. I myself prefer 
the terms three-dimensional and four- 
dimensional, awkward though they be; 
for from the vantagepoint of four- 
dimensional or mystical morality we 
can look over and into ordinary life 
and gain new perspectives, exactly as 
our three-dimensional consciousness is 
able to overlook an object that func- 
tions only on the two-dimensional 
plane. Occasionally and spasmodically 
we musicians function on the higher 
plane, just often enough to be aware 
of the illumination shed therefrom 
upon our three-dimensional existence. 
We get intermittent glimpses of a 
coming stage in the evolution of hu- 
manity, and in spite of lapses we are 
convinced that it is a reality. The 
minister, too, feels it. He should do 
more; he should explore it and chart 
the course for others. We havea right 
to expect him so to live that he may 
be qualified to guide us. We beg of 
him to “live the Life,” in order that 
from his experience he may gain wis- 
dom and show us the way. It his pro- 
fession to know “the Way, the Truth 
and the Life;’ and it is because he 
fails to demonstrate by his own life 
that he does know, that his organist 
lacks somewhat in the real, deep-seated 
respect that he would gladly accord 
to his spiritual leader. 





ENGLAND AND ITS ORGAN WORLD 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


ERNEST E. ADCOCK 


HE organ case in the Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas dates from 1676 and 
originally contained an organ built 


by the famous Renatus Harris. Up to 
the restoration of the building by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 1873-76 the instrument 
stood upon the screen at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts and faced east 
and west. It now stands in the north 
transept, and in 1891, when T. C. Lewis 
built a new and much larger organ, the 
case was enlarged by the addition of the 
end 16-ft. towers and the flats between 
them and the original 8-ft. towers. The 
down-hanging choir organ case was 
added at the same time. The architect 
responsible was the late R. J. Johnson. 
These additions are highly successful, 
for in them the spirit of the old work 
has been caught, and the case ranks with 


those in Trinity College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, London, as being the best en- 
larged organ cases to be found in Eng- 
land. 

In 1911 Messrs. Harrison & Harrison 
of Durham rebuilt and enlarged the or- 
gan, which now contains 75 registers dis- 
tributed as follows: Pedal 15 (4 bor- 
rowed), Great 18, Swell 15, Choir (tran- 
sept division—unenclosed) 9, Choir 
(chancel division—enclosed in a swell 
box) 8, Solo 10. Couplers number 22 
and there are numerous accessories in 
the way of pistons and composition ped- 
als. Wind pressures vary from 3% to 
16 inches, and the action is electro-pneu- 
matic. 

The Chancel division of the Choir or- 
gan, contained in a fine modern case, is 
bracketed above the north choir stalls, 
and the detached console is placed in 
close proximity to it. 

Our photograph is by H. O. Thomp- 
son of 202 Portland Rd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who, on receipt of half a dollar, 
will upply those interested with photo 
post-cards of the main and chancel or- 
gans, the new and old consoles, as well 
as views of other Newcastle organs. 


R. CHARLES E. EATON resigned 

his famous pastorate in order to de- 
vote himself to “helping interpret and 
apply the energies of the kingdom of 
God in the realm of everyday life.” If 
a man must get out of the church in 
order to do that, is the church a success 
as it is being conducted? Music is an 
important part of the church: is it a suc- 
cess ? 
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Horatio Parker’s ‘“‘Dream of Mary” 


HERBERT SANDERS 


HE minds of men today are search- 
| ing for something “different.” It 

has been affirmed by one of their 
own class that musicians are of all men 
the most unintelligently conservative. 
The generalization is, of course, a very 
sweeping one and is not capable of veri- 
fication. But be that as it may, there 
is little doubt that organists as a class are 
particularly subject to the temptation of 
an unintelligent conservatism, for 
churches of necessity favor a conserva- 
tive attitude of mind. If it did not do 
so, and if it were swept away with each 
new wind of doctrine; if it were con- 
tinuously launching out in untested 
schemes; if it preached economics in- 
stead. of religion, and psychology instead 
of ethics, its stability would be gone. Of 
necessity it has to stick to “This one 
thing I know,” and in knowing intensely 
this “one thing,” in preaching it in sea- 
son and out of season, in living it from 
youth to age, she has stood the ravages 
of time and circumstance, “tempest- 
shaken, citadel-crowned.” But this is 
conservatism! From the individual 
viewpoint it may be unintelligent conser- 
vatism, or it may be intelligent conserva- 
tism. As organists, however, our envi- 
ronment is laden with the dust .and 
débris of a conservatism which is, to say 
the least, not always as intelligent as it 
might be. 

If any organist reads thus far and is de- 
sirous of securing and performing some- 
thing “different” I wish to recommend 
to him Horatio Parker’s “The Dream of 
Mary,” a morality for solo voices, chorus, 
children’s chorus, and congregation, with 
organ or orchestral accompaniment, the 
text by John Jay Chapman, published 
by Gray. The “difference” here lies in 
“Morality,” “Children’s Chorus” and in 
the general superiority of the music. 

The parts alloted to the children’s 
voices are quite simple. One wonders 
why writers of Christmas cantatas 
haven’t made more use of children’s 
voices than they have, for they are par- 
ticularly suitable for the Christmas sea- 
son. Pierne has employed them with 
transcendent effect in nis “Children’s 


Crusade,” Parker has introduced the 
children’s choir with impressive effect, 
but perhaps in actual performance the 
simple antiphonal device is as “telling” 
as any: 


yethat walk e - ret? 


moderato 


Of the musical worth of the work 
limitations of space preclude many ref- 
erences. But I quote a few samples 
to show the union of music and musi- 
cianship : 














gleam-ing bea - con of the 


This theme is suitable and aptly devel- 
oped and is later accompanied by a solo 
counter-theme : 




















once more 


4 


Dr. Parker, too, is a master of this 
treatment of words: 





PARKER’S “DREAM OF Mary” 2 


The most difficult chorus is no more 
difficult than this: 
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so that one can see that the composer 
has never forgotten that he is writing 
for voices. In fact the vocal style is 
very pure throughout. 

For those who could use both the Ta- 
bleau and Dialogue the work could be 
made very engrossing. In this way it 
would appeal to those people whose ears 
are not as educated as their eyes. And 
whose are? The improvisation of suit- 
able Tableau for the work is a point 
which should challenge the American or- 
ganizing spirit—a line which they have 
made almost exclusively their own. 

Not one of the least difficulties of pre- 
sentation would lie in securing a refined 
and eloquent recitation of the dialogue. 
But if the right people could be found 
for this requirement, the aesthetic, vis- 
ual and musical appeals should combine 
to increase the emotional tension to an 
overwhelming degree. 

Although the work is scored for or- 
chestra, the accompaniment is possibly 
more organistic, so that it would not ap- 
preciably suffer in performance if the 
organ supplied the entire accompani- 
ment. An endeavor should be made in 
this case to secure a harp for number 
nine, “The Resurrection.” The organ 
is always a poor substitute for the harp. 


There are a few technical points in 
the work to which one might take a 
feeble exception: the melodic interval 
of a seventh for the bass on page 11 
(which recurs), the interval of a ninth 
for the bass on page 92, where the A 
flat is the Dominant minor ninth, and the 
rise of pitch and prolongation of the 
second syllable of the word “glory” on 
page 18. These are, of course, details, 
but if a composer, when examining can- 
didates for the A. G. O. would expect 
them to avoid such things in their ex- 
amination paper-work, than also the can- 
didates could logically expect him to 
blue pencil such things in his own work 
—even if they are but small details. 
The harmony-student in playing through 
this work should notice how the com- 
poser sometimes completes his chords by 
making the leading-note in the dominant 
chord rise to the third of the tonic 
chord, as on page 124, second score, 
tenor part. 

One would like to make many more 
quotations but the reader is recom- 
mended to secure a copy of “The Dream 
of Mary” for himself. It is quite pos- 
sible that there are many who have no 
intention or opportunity of performing 
this or any other cantata but even in 
such a case the purchase of a copy is 
not money lost. Considerable pleasure 
can be derived from the study of good 
cantatas. Their acquaintance may form 
the first rungs of the ladder which lead 
upward to the more advanced and com- 
plex concerted vocal works; they show 
the composer in his many personal 
moods; and what is more interesting 
still, if arranged according to their dif-. 
ficulty, they not infrequently show a 
composer’s growth from simplicity to 
complexity, and that this growth is as 
natural as it is apparent. Bacon’s words 
apply as much to cantatas as to books: 
“Studies serve for delight . . . in pri- 
vateness and retiring.” 


F music is so important a part of the 

church; if the church is supposed to be 
the greatest energy for good; and if a 
man must leave the church in order to do 
the greatest good: then isn’t music shar- 
ing the failure of the church? 





TRAINING MIXED CHOIRS 


Interpreting Brahms’ ‘‘How Lovely” II 


WALTER C. GALE 


N building up the crescendo on the 
| second line of page 5, beginning with 
the words it longeth, yea fainteth, 
great care must be used that the effect 



































is from all the voices as a mass, and not 
each individual voice part. See that the 
tenors do not place too much stress on 
their upper F in the fifth measure of 
this line. There being a skip before it, 
they will be likely to give many times 
as much tone on it as on the previous 
C to which the word yea is sung. There 
should be some stress, of course, but in 
addition to the right amount of accent 
it should not be stronger than the C to 
any greater degree than one note fol- 
lowing another in a crescendo should 
be. In other words, just because it is 
three degrees higher in the scale than 
C it should not be three times as strong. 
Save plenty of reserve power and force 
of attack for the supreme climax of this 
passage, on the word faint, third meas- 
ure of the third line (page 5), and then 
make a beautiful, smooth diminuendo in 
the fourth measure. Although the last 
three measures of this page, for the 
courts, are sung P, there must be firm- 
ness in attacking each of the three notes, 
and they should not be run together; 
in fact, they might be slightly separated 
from each other, for the sake of clarity. 

In developing the crescendo on the 
second line of page 6 most choirs will 


give most of it to the first and second 
measures, shouting out the word owt in 
the third measure with a great accent; 
whereas the first two measures, body 
crieth should have only the beginning 
of the crescendo, reserving plenty of 
tone for a fine swell, while sustaining 
out in the third measure. Again, the 
crescendo must continue through the 
next two measures with the climax given 
by means of a strong pressure or accent 
on the first beat of the last measure of 
this line, the sopranos having the tied 
G flat and the other three voices sing- 
ing the word God. Then follows the 
diminuendo through two measures, after 
which a similar passage follows, with 
another crescendo and diminuendo. The 
second and third lines of page 7 are 
sung the same as the passage at the be- 
ginning of the anthem. 

' Particularly smooth, pure and _bell- 
like tone is needed for the second and 
third lines of page 8. The crescendo 
and diminuendo beginning at the end of 
line 2 of this page must be extremely 
finely graded; the word they dying away 
to a breath. The passage, O blest are 
they, on the last line, needs a fine, even 
and constant crescendo, ending F and 
with great firmness on the top line of 
page 9. The ¢ in blest should be well 
articulated. In the last measure of page 
8 the altos should accentuate the C on 
the first beat to which they sing the word 
that. It is dissonant with the D flat of 
the sopranos and needs to be well 
brought out. The section beginning 
They praise Thy name at the top of 
page 9 should not be sung as legato as 
the rest of the number. The notes must 
be detached (semi-staccato) and each 
one receive a slight accent. Even the 
passages in eighth notes, although each 
two notes are slurred together (show- 
ing that one word or syllable is sung 
to two notes), need to be slightly sepa- 
rated and each one to have its own 
stress or firmness and clearness of at- 
tack. We come back to smooth, legato 
singing in the last measure of the sec- 
ond line of page 10, on the word ever- 
more. A very slight ritard should be 
made in this passage, and a slightly 
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slower tempo maintained from here to 
the end of the anthem. These closing 
passages ought to be sung in beautiful 
cantabile style, full of feeling, warmth 
and richness of color. The crescendo 
and diminuendo on the last two lines 
of page 11 must be given with special 
care, that the climax of it on the word 
Thy shall be massive and stunning. Most 
of the crescendo should be given in the 
fourth and fifth measures of the sec- 











ond line, where the sopranos and tenors 
sustain the high G. The tempo in which 
this section is sung being slower than 
the rest of the number, there need be 
no ritard until the next to the last meas- 
ure, but here there must be a decided 
one and each note given with a slight 
stress and entire absence of any running 
together of them, while a_ beautifully 
smooth diminuendo leads to the last note 
sung very P to the word place. 


ORGAN PLAYING IN THE CHURCH SERVICE 
Preludes 


ERNEST H. 


AKING the order in which the 
M organ is used in the church service 

we naturally begin with the Prelude 
or introductory voluntary. This together 
with the Offertory and Postlude is in 
the realm of solo organ playing. 

The question arises, What is suitable 
for a Voluntary? There should be little 
doubt as to what its character should 
be. Most of the congregation are in 
their places waiting for the service to 
begin. The choir and clergy stand ready 
for the prayer before the hymn during 
which they advance into the church in 
solemn procession for the devout offer- 
ing of prayer and praise. It is a moment 
of hushed expectation, when the mental 
attitude of every person concerned 
should be capable of being thus ex- 
pressed: “O come, let us worship and 
fall down and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker.” 

Here lies the great opportunity, and 
remember also, the great responsibility 
of the organist to assist the congregation 
to attune their thoughts aright. 

John Keble has described this moment 
most ably: 


“The door is closed, but soft and deep, 
Around the awful arches sweep 

Such airs as soothe a hermit’s sleep 

From each carved nook, and fretted bend 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 

Tones, that with seraph hymns might blend.” 


Here is the keynote which the poet 
seems to fancy should first break upon 
the listening ear, “soft and deep.” What 
is more mysteriously solemn and awe 
filling than the soft and deep pedal note 


SHEPPARD 


of the organ? Can we wonder why an 
improvised introductory voluntary most 
frequently begins with it? Just the soft 
and deep pedal note! It at once settles 
the the minds of the hearers on some- 
thing nobler and grander than mere 
earthly trifles. 

How often, alas, do we hear music 
at the opening voluntary far from in- 
spiring the congregation to devout wor- 
ship. I have myself heard a most irri- 
tating and irreverent jumble of impro- 
vised chords for the introductory pre- 
lude that any human could wish to hear 
anywhere, much less in a church. I can 
safely say it would not be tolerated any- 
where else. This was by an organist 
of repute and considered a capable musi- 
cian. The fact was-he had rushed into 
the church just in time to throw his vest- 
ments on and fling himself on the organ 
bench and play something before the 
service. It did not matter to him what 
it was, anything would do. The choir 
would make up for it in the anthem. 
3ut in those few moments that man 
had disturbed the attitude of mind of 
the whole congregation and however 
well the other parts of the service were 
rendered, there remained that restless- 
ness caused by the organist’s irreverent 
attitude. Herein lies the canker worm 
of the greater majority of our thought- 
less, unfitting performances on the organ, 
“the lack of realization of our respon- 
sibilities as ministers of the church.” 

If we cannot improvise in some de- 
gree in a manner worthy of our calling 
(and we are not all gifted naturally with 
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this), let us refrain from disturbing 
the minds of the congregation as well 
as showing our ignorance. There are 
numerous compositions worthy of the 
time and place which we would improve 
ourselves by using as preludes. 

On special occasions such as Christ- 
mas, Easter and the like, it is not a hard 
matter to find something suitable for a 
prelude. At other times it should not 
be a burden to find something appro- 
priate. There are several sources from 
which we can find inspiration as to what 
may be suitable. The Collect, Epistle, 
Gospel, Lesson or Sermon, will all give 
us some thought upon which to base our 
musical portions of the service. In pass- 
ing, I might suggest that subjects for 





suitable anthems can be found from the 
same sources. 

Again I emphasize the need of atten- 
tion to the Church side of our position. 
We are of the Church, hold one of the 
most responsible offices of the Church, 
and so many of us fail to go to the 
Church’s literature for help in carrying 
out our responsibility with credit to our- 
selves and to our art. 

The slow movements of Mendelssohn, 
Smart, and Merkel are all suitable for 
opening voluntaries. Some of the quieter 
numbers from the oratorios, for exam- 
ple, “O rest in the Lord” from Elijah, 
in which the association of words is help- 
ful. And how about the Choral Pre- 
ludes of the great John Sebastian Bach? 


THE ORGAN 


In Defense of Borrowing 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


of design may seem quite radical, 

and there are almost sure to be ob- 
jectors of two classes: (1) theorists 
who are wedded to the idea that each 
set of pipes is ft for only one purpose, 
and (2) builders who are opposed to the 
so-called “complexity” of the chest mech- 
anism. 

Let us dispose of the theorists first. 
Some of them, while acknowledging the 
musical advantages of complete and par- 
tial interchangeability (at the same 
pitch), surround their admission of the 
fact with such dire cautions to the un- 
wary as to nullify practically the orig- 
inal opinion. We are _ particularly 
warned against the appearance of the 
name of some important register in two 
divisions, while it exists only in one, as 
this is asserted to be a “deception” de- 
signed to add in appearance only to the 
list of registers. If, according to the 
first statement, it is musically advan- 
tageous to use a register or series of reg- 
isters on two keyboards, how, pray tell, 
is that to be indicated in the scheme 
without repetition of the name? It is 
true with the helter-skelter type of spe- 
cification in common vogue that the ap- 
pearance in more than one place of any 
name (with no further description than 


. | ‘O SOME, no doubt, our methods 





the number of notes) could be grossly 
misrepresented to the ignorant ; but why 
anybody should resort to misrepresenta- 
tion in advocacy of so great a boon as 
a well planned interchangeable system, 
when the truth is so much more con- 
vincing, is almost beyond imagination. 
The standard form of specification 
adopted by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
leaves not the slightest loop-hole for 
deception, for each set of pipes is entered 
but once in the pipe column, while any 
extensions or derivations are explicitly 
set forth in another place. We are fur- 
ther warned that “any system which in- 
volves the borrowiug (at different 
pitches), in whole or in part, of voices 
from one manual division to create or 
enlarge another manual division is funda- 
mentally and radically wrong.” Why? 
Is a composer “fundamentally and rad- 
ically wrong” in scoring for orchestra, 
when, for some particular purpose, he 
employs a solo flute (normally a 4’ in- 
strument) in its lowest register (the 8’ 
organ register)? Is he “fundamentally 
and radically wrong” when he divides 
the strings and uses first violins an oc- 
tave above second violins, horns and 
wood wind? Is he “fundamentally and 
radically wrong” when he puts the bas- 
soons now in unison with the double- 





basses, now in unison with the violon- 
cellos, and again, in the high register, 
in unison with violas and French horns? 
If the principle of transposition for mu- 
sical effect is “fundamentally and rad- 
ically wrong” and “destructive to a very 
serious extent of both tonal variety and 
refinement,” then all the orchestral mas- 
ters, including Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Franck, Dvorak, Debussy, and 
Elgar, have been and are wrong, and we 
shall hereafter be compelled to squirm 
and fidget on hearing their productions, 
lest we be classed with those who are 
satisfied with “a considerable volume of 
sound at a cheap rate.” With the exam- 
ple of the 46-voice organ derived from 
six sets of pipes, which the disputant 
quoted, we have no more sympathy than 
he, and his strictures are none too severe 
for the monstrosity. But to make whole- 
sale condemnation of the principle be- 
cause of bad and greatly overdone appli- 
cations of it is quite as futile and unfair 
as to condemn the exceptional practises 
of good composers on account of their 
misuse by tyros in orchestration. The 
fact is the organ has been made too long 
for the tyro among organists, and build- 
ers and theorists have been afraid to put 
in any resources that could be misused 
by the ignorant. Why continue forever 
to pander to ignorance? Is it not time 
to educate the organists to an apprecia- 
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tion and understanding of the possibil- 
ities before them, and then see to it that 
the builders give us organs which CAN 
be abused, but which will Not be, be- 
cause the players will have gained. suf- 
ficient taste and judgment to put the re- 
sources to worthy uses? 

As for the builders, we may safely 
leave the mechanical problems to them. 
All of them practically are using duplex 
chests for straight interchangeability, all 
of them know how to make pneumatic 
couplers, and it is no great trick to apply 
this device to a separate chest for any 
given stop, either for simple augmenta- 
tion or cross-duplexing ; and all of them 
are using the unit principle in the pedal 
organ, and can therefore extend its ap- 
plication wherever desirable. It is almost 
certain, however, that many of the build- 
ers will shy at this sort of thing, some 
because of conscientious objections on 
theoretical grounds, and others because 
of unwillingness to get out of a rut, 
while still others will tell the purchaser 
that the cost is prohibitive. The best 
answer to the latter objection is the 
knowledge that there is nothing involved 
in these schemes that has not been suc- 
cessfully constructed and _ thoroughly 
tried, and that the cost of the operation 
has been kept within limits proportion- 
ate to the benefits. 


GRANDFATHERS CORNER 


On Music Services 


BY ONE 


LTHOUGH last month I was 
A preaching to you about the vile sin 

of laziness, and although I did not 
say by any means all that might have 
been said on the subject, I am not going 
to continue in the same vein this time; 
the continuation,—if there is to be a con- 
tinuation,—is at least postponed, and I 
am going to talk to you this time about 
something quite different. 

In the words of the Old Farmers’ 
Almanack, “about this time expect great 
activity in renditions of Stainer’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion.’” (My dear readers, if I am so 
fortunate as to have any, will please note 
that owing to the exigencies of publica- 


tion this is being written on the eve of 
Ash Wednesday—perhaps I should say 
Mardi Gras.) 

Now Stainer’s “Crucifixion” I myself 
respect very much and even expect to 
give it with my own choir, during Holy 
Week, as we have done before; but un- 
less it is that this particular work has 
set the fashion, I cannot see why we 
should have so many choirs giving some- 
thing of the sort during Lent,—when 
we are all overworked, anyway,—and 
little or nothing of the kind during the 
rest of the year. Perhaps it is easier 
to get people out for a special week-day 
service of this kind during a Penitential 
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Season, when .habits of church-going 
sometimes take a mild impetus, but I 
don’t know whether this is really the 
case, or only a specious explanation,— 
always the easiest kind to invent, and I 
admit I have invented this. It doesn’t 
seem altogether right that if the Special- 
Extra - Musical- Service -on-a-Week-day- 
evening is worth giving at all (and I do 
not doubt for a moment but that it is) 
we should, as most of us do, confine it 
to Lent, and especially to the week before 
Faster. 

Cantatas are given for various rea- 
sons; perhaps the chief one is the cele- 
bration of some special fact of the 
Church season. Another is the desire 
to work up some added interest on the 
part of members of the choir by giving 
them something extra to do. Another 
is the perfectly legitimate desire of ad- 
vertising the church, and incidentally, its 
music. These are great days for adver- 
tising, as for insurance, and I often wish 
that when we give a cantata to raise the 
money for a choir-outing or something 
of the sort we might take out a policy 
to insure us against a poor collection. 
What a grand and glorious thing that 
would be,—think of it! But this is an 
aside. These, I take it, are the chief 
reasons, all perfectly respectable, but 
none of them particularly appropriate 
to one season rather than another. 

For myself, it may seem sordid to say 
so, but I cannot help feeling that the 
advertising value of such a special serv- 
ice is perhaps its chief value. The Pub- 
lic Services of the Guild, which we all 
like to hear, and which we especially 
love to participate in, frankly have their 
justification in bringing before the public 
as high a standard of church music as 
we can command. They are what we 
might term disinterested advertising. If 
we give a special service on our own 
hook, this is perhaps more selfish, but 
is missionary work just the same. Our 
church services, be they ever so good, 
are the more fruitful the more people 
hear them. While my own churchman- 
ship is such as to make me respect the 
service for its own sake, I cannot help 
feeling that it would be the better for 
the presence of a congregation, and of 
course the larger, the better. 

A few years ago I heard a service on 
All Saints’ Day in one of the great Eng- 








lish Cathedrals. There was a good 
choir, a plentiful equipment of clergy, 
one of the minor Canons intoning the 
service quite well, a good organ, very 
acceptably, if not brilliantly, played, a 
full Choral service sung, including 
chanted Psalter and an anthem. The 
congregation consisted of two old ladies! 
(I do not include myself in this, I was 
in the organ-loft, and didn’t count.) 
When the church comes to such a pass 
as this, something might well be done, 
I should think. I don’t think we are 
in such a bad way over here, but the 
congregations in most of our churches 
could conceivably be better. The music 
is a vital part of our services. Adver- 
tisement of our music is an advertise- 
ment of the church. The special cantata 
is an advertisement of the music. The 
follow-up system in advertising is an 
excellent institution. What about it? 
If we make a favorable impression with 
a. special service, why wait a year before 
following it up? 


OW the church has ostensibly ex- 

isted for the sermon and such music 
as has been used has honestly been aimed 
at an enrichment of the emotional por- 
tion of the service, to enhance the ser- 
mon and help drive its message home; 
but the church’s chief mission of doing 
good on earth is not prospering and a 
man must leave it in order to do the 
greatest good. Possibly worshipful 
music, long faces, funereal attitudes, 
superlative and superficial reverence are 
not as popular with God as they are ad- 
vertised to be; possibly God sees the 
humble spiritless creatures doing dis- 
tasteful penance on Sundays, compares 
notes with their week-day conduct, and 
doesn’t like the sham and shame of it 
any more than any real man likes to 
deal with feigned attitudes and _fal- 
sity. Airplanes may soar in the clouds 
and do much good shooting pestiferous 
Germans, but if music soars above its 
hearers’ intellects it becomes a tedious 
offense and a poison to their deeper emo- 
tions: too much learning unseats the 
judgment of a musician when he is fit- 
ing music to a congregation—and the 
congregation starves. 











HE Church was organized in 1791 
and the present building erected in 
1883; in 1896 the present organist, 


Norman Landis, A.A.G.O., was ap- 
pointed, and some years later the con- 
gregation presented him with a_ gold 
watch, raised his salary, and made him 
an Elder. The organ is a thirty-seven 
register three-manual Austin built in 
1914, and the choir numbers twenty-two 
mixed voices, all volunteer. 

It is a little difficult to be conservative 
in commendation of Norman Landis 
when his work is studied from all its 
branches, for after all Flemington is but 
an average city with but the average 
opportunity for good church music—and 
the average difficulty too. Mr. Landis, 
a graduate of Dickinson College, studied 
music with Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe 
Shelly, and R. Huntington Woodman. 
Two rehearsals are held each week; the 
first for men alone and then women 
alone, and the second for full choir. It 
takes a live man to work out and live 
up to a plan like that. One Sunday each 
month the Children’s Choir, under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller whose work with children’s 
choirs is far famed, sings a service, thus 
releasing the adult choir,—a well-earned 





CHURCHES AND THEIR MUSIC 


First Presbyterian, Flemington, N. J. 


vacation that deserves copying in every 
choir. 

At the hour of service the organist 
and choir come into the loft together 
and the service begins with the prelude, 
the congregation giving the same respect- 
ful attention to the organist that is ex- 
pected of them for the minister. “If the 
heart of the organist is right and his 
instrument is an excellent one, should not 
he be able to speak out in the meeting 
through the medium of his instrument ? 
Fortunately my choir, my minister, my 
congregation, agree with me in this.” On 
the first Sunday of each new year Mr. 
Landis gives a service of his own com- 
positions, and in the Fall his series of 
monthly recitals are an integral part of 
the work. The service list includes the 
prelude, offertory, postlude, and anthem, 
the various responses being omitted: 


OE knw awe Hora Mystica 

DAES. 5.50% Intermezzo No. 1 

Sach .......St. Ann’s Fugue 
Woodman ..“Souls of the Righteous” 
Bonnet .....2 Angelus du Soir 

Rogers .....d Arioso 

Lemare. ....Solitude 

Willan ..... “In the name of’ our God” 
Bares ...+.2 Andante (Sym. in Gm.) 
Rousseau ... Elevation 

Widor ..... Finale Sym. 7. 


Federlein ...“Comfort ye my people” 
.. Prayer and Cradle Song 

... Elegie 

...Chant Seraphique 


Woodman 
Rousseau 
Guilmant 


Dvorak ....“Blessed Jesu” 

Vierne ..... Romance Sym. 4. 

Faulkes ....Idylle 

err Ist Mvt. Sonata Cromatica 
McPherson . “Let my prayer beset forth” 


Landis ..... Romance 

Landis .....Nocturne 

Landis ..... Chant sans paroles 
Lends ..... “Light of the world” 


Franck .....Andante (Piece Sym.) 
Franck .....Adagio (3rd Chorale) 
Clerambault . Prelude 


Sullivan ....“There is joy” 
Boely .....+d Andante con moto 
3onnet .....Romance sans paroles 


Wesley .....Choral Song 
McPherson .“I am not worthy” 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN—N. Y. C. 

Suite Op. 54 

Love’s Dream 

Prelude and Fugue Bm 

Sposalizio 

Charles Quef...Scherzo Op. 44, No. 2 

Tschaikowsky.Andante Cantab, Op. 11 

Guilmant Marche Religieuse 

De Profundis 

“Q man bemoan... .” 

Handel Concerto Cm 

IE, «v0 css vgwes cage hess Elegy 

Schubert..Allegro Med. (Unfin. Sym.) 

Lynarski Chanson Plaintive 

Liadoff Prelude Pastorale 
Wagner 


M. S. BIDWELL—Malden 
Dethier 
Kinder 
Guilmant 
Loud 
Wagner 
Macfarlane 
Matthews 


In Springtime 
Int.-Allegro (Son. 1) 
Capriccio 

Liebestod (Tristan) 
Lullaby 


LUCIEN E. BECKER—Portland 


Persian Suite 
Venitian Love Song 
G. B. Nevin Will o’ the Wisp 
BSBEWICT 3656's Sad wal ob oes Echo Bells 

Scotch Variations 
From Uncle Remus 
MacDowell To a Water-Lily 
Foote Nocturne Bm 
Cadman..... Land of Sky-Blue Water 
On the Coast 


Stoughton 


MacDowell 


E. K. EAVENSON—Duquesne 


EE i vdcewcdndescoewens Finlandia 
Macfarlane Spring Song 
G. B. The Clown 
Gillette Dragon Flies 
Holloway ......./ Allegretto Grazioso 
Jensen 

Sibelius 

Sheldon 


Spence 

Macfarlane 

Bach Fugue Dm 
cee 1, EEL Sonata Em 
Stebbins ..... saceukanees At Twilight 
Sheppard Desert Song 
Faulkes Festival March 


EMORY L. GALLUP—Chicago 
Widor 
Jongen 
Jongen 
Franck 
Vierne 


Symphony 6 
Improvisation-Caprice 


Pastorale E 
Romance Finale (Sym. 4) 


A Bach Program 


Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Adagio (V-P Sonata Gm) 
Choral prelude: Magnificat 
Fugue D 

Adagio (Toccata and Fugue C) 
Trio 

Fantasia and Fugue Dm 


EDWIN A. KRAFT—Cleveland 


Bernard Johnson Overture Csm 
J. S. Archer Intermezzo 
Rimsky-Korsakoff...... Song of India 
Stoughton In Fairyland 
Rossini Overture: William Tell 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky...All. graz. (Sym. Path.) 
Hollins Intermezzo 
Swing low 
March Russe 


FRED’K MAXSON—Philadelphia 


March Ariane 
Beethoven Variations Op. 8 
Tours Allegretto 
Se err Welsh Fantasia 
Bairstow Evening Song 
Finale Bf 


Guilmant 


PERCY CHASE MILLER—Phila. 


Calkin 

Barton 

Frances McCollin Berceuse 
L. G. Chaffin Funeral March 
Roland Diggle....In a Mission Garden 
Stanley T. Reiff Melody Pastorale 
Stanley T. Reiff...........2 A la Minuet 
Grieg. .Scenes from “Siguard Jorsalfar” 
Dubois Laus Deo 


R. B. MORTON—St. Paul 


Mvt. 1 (Sym. 6) 
Sonata Eroica 
Jongen 
Dubois 
Moussorgsky 
Fletcher 
Beethoven 








THE MESSIAH 
WALTER HENRY HALL 


fy H. J. STEWART’S | diatribe 
against the Messiah should not pass 
without protest. Neither should the edi- 
torial note on page 128 of the same 
issue, which says “the merest study of 
the work under modern eyes is sufficient 
to laugh it to scorn.” 

Dr. Stewart takes exception to certain 
features of the oratorio. He supports 
his views with time-worn jokes, with an 
attempt to ridicule the Hallelujah Chorus 
by imagining it accompanied by two 
flites and a banjo, and by the assertion 
that Stephen Heller preferred a perform- 
ance at Astley’s Circus to one of the 
Messiah. Such “argument” is out of 
place in discussing a serious art work, 
and has no more weight than the ill- 
considered editorial note, the writer of 
which, by the way, should receive judi- 
cious advice from the editor-in-chief. 

The Messiah needs no argument in 
its favor. In spite of certain recognized 
archaisms it still seems able to with- 
stand criticisms similar to those which 
evoked this protest. It is true that the 
antagonism which some musicians feel 
for the Messiah is but a natural and con- 
sequent reaction from the religious ven- 
eration which has surrounded it. Such 
reaction, however, should not affect our 
musical sanity. 

A note of protest affords neither ex- 
cuse nor scope for a disquisition on the 
Messiah, but perhaps I may be permitted 
to say a word on the most important of 


Dr. Stewart’s examples of Handel’s 
shortcomings. I refer to “All we, like 
sheep,” which is described as being “ap- 


propriate to a Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
opera.” He must not be too sure of 
this. If we compare Handel’s setting 
of these words to that of Bach in the 
St. Matthew Passion we may think that 
Bach struck the truer note. Yet even 
that is open to question. Bach treated 
the words from a strictly religious stand- 
point; Handel took a more universal 
view. To some minds “All we, like 
sheep” shows Handel as a supreme 
artist, with a miraculous sense of con- 
trast. The fold stretches out over the 
whole earth, and the aimless wanderings 
of the human sheep, lacking a shepherd, 
are painted with unerring accuracy. 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 





That Handel’s thought was intense and 
not frivolous is indicated in the stupen- 
dous coda, which is one of the finest 
pages in choral literature. 

In criticising a great masterpiece we 
should be sure that our objections are 
valid. There are legitimate targets in 
the Messiah, but they apparently escaped 
Dr. Stewart’s observation. Even they 
but little minimize the greatness of one 
of the noblest art works in existence. 


THE MESSIAH 


PERCY CHASE MILLER 


N THE March number you print an 
article by Dr. Stewart on what he is 
pleased to call the Messiah Fallacy and 
you add, on another page, an editorial 
comment that his conclusions are sane 
and founded on truth “which nobody,” 
say you, “can deny,” that is no musician. 
(The italics are mine.) Except for that 
word of yours I should have denied it 
myself. Permit me to say, with all defer- 
ence to Dr. Stewart, and in spite of the 
great respect in which I hold the excel- 
lent work he has done, and is doing, I 
cannot agree with his attack on poor 
Handel, and I cannot help feeling that 
the criticisms he makes are founded on 
a misconception of the whole function 
and character of oratorio. 

When Dr. Stewart compares the Hal- 
lelujah chorus with the chorus from 
Beethoven’s Engedi which bears the 
same title I should like to throw some- 
thing at him, still there is no account- 
ing for tastes, and no use arguing about 
them; but when he says that the chorus 
“All we like sheep” would be appropri- 
ate in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, when 
he calls the “For unto us a Child is 
sorn” trivial, when he brands “And the 
Glory of the Lord” as a “mere tune,” 
and the “And He shall Purify” as “pad- 
ding,” then it is the time and the place 
for the righteous (of whom I count my- 
self as one) to rise up in their wrath.’ 

That the Hallelujah should have been 
transcribed for two flutes and a banjo 
is a tribute, however misguided, to its 
popularity, and you will observe that 
even Dr. Stewart doesn’t claim that the 
paraphrase did full justice to the orig- 
inal. Performances of the same chorus 
by a quartet choir are not unknown, 
and are, in my humble opinion, even 
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worse. The performance of the classic 
oratorios, in whole or in part, by a small 
choir is equally a mistake, the whole 
spirit of these old works demands a 
large, even almost unwieldy, body of 
singers, and the great fugued choruses, 
with the entry of each voice adding to 
the torrent of sound are among the most 
impressive things that vocal music has 
ever brought forth. When adequately 
sung by a large chorus they are magnifi- 
cently impressive. 

A great part of the popularity of the 
Messiah is probably due to the fact that 
it is easy to sing. No one ever had a 
better grasp of the true scope and char- 
acter of the average singing voice than 
its composer, but he did not write it for 
small choirs any more than for flutes 
and banjos. In many cases the words 
are relegated to a place of secondary 
importance, what of it? Dr. Stewart 
appears grieved at the treatment of the 
words “and He shall purify the Sons of 
Levi.” With just what association these 
words may be hallowed I do not know. 
For me I can only with difficulty divorce 
them from Handel’s wonderfully thrill- 
ing fugue, which, greatly to my regret, 
the Philadelphia Choral Society has in 
recent years omitted, with a persistency 
worthy of a better cause. That the “All 
we like sheep” is a “rollicking strain” I 
deny. It is wonderfully dramatic. The 
sheep do actually go astray, and I sus- 
pect that this is the most difficult of the 
choruses for the singers. The very fact 
that the sheep are heedless and silly, and 
even cheerful about the whole business 
only gives the dramatic touch of contrast 
to the solemn “And the Lord hath laid 
on Him,” to the majestic impressiveness 
of which even Dr. Stewart is not deaf. 

In the conclusion of the article, which 
I finally discovered on a remote page, 
where it had no ‘business to be, I find 
something that gives me the horrors. 
Can anyone actually think that Gounod’s 
Redemption is a better work in any 
sense, than the Messiah? I faint! So 
long as he tells the story of the elderly 
ladies singing “unto us” you will per- 
haps allow me to recall to your mind the 
story of Mrs. Hiram Heighsead who vis- 
ited the galleries of Europe and beheld 
the Apollo Belvidere (I forget, myself, 
where he is, so will not-mention it). 
“Who is he?” she asked. “Why,” was 
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the answer, “he is the ideal of manly 
beauty.” “That may be,” she replied, 
“but give me Hiram every time.” 

I hold no brief for the Messiah, and 
perhaps it is sung a bit too much, but 
that is no reason for attacking the thing 
itself. It is not to blame, any more than 
you and I, Mr. Editor, ought to be 
blamed because we are so handsome that 
we attract great and favorable attention 
whenever we issue forth from our homes 
or offices (the people in our homes and 
offices get used to it, I suppose). Per- 
sonally I admire the Bach Mass in B- . 
minor quite as much, but it is fifty times 
as hard to sing. Of Handel’s choruses, 
in my modest opinion, those in Israel 
in Egypt are finer than most of those 
in the Messiah, but the words are not 
such as to provoke such frequent per- 
formance—besides the double choruses 
are more difficult. 

As far as solos are concerned, it is 
not necessary to stand up for the Mes- 
siah. So many solo numbers of such 
transcendent beauty and dramatic im- 
pressiveness have probably never been 
found between the covers of any musi- 
cal work since the beginning of time. 
This is high praise, but I believe denial 
will be difficult. There are solo num- 
bers in Bach, in Haydn, in Mendelssohn, 
in Handel’s other oratorios, quite as 
fine, perhaps, as anything in the Mes- 
siah, but where, pray, will you find so 
many in any other oratorio, or operfa, 
even, for that matter? 


THE MESSIAH FALLACY 
R. BLINN OWEN 


HE Messiah “fallacy” is what I have 

thought all these many, many years, 
only I did not even dare to say my 
thoughts out loud. Things like Stewart’s 
article will make us all take notice. 


THE MESSIAH FALLACY 
LATHAM TRUE 


| WARMED right up to Dr. Stewart 
of the Pacific coast when I read his 
article on the Messiah. Them’s my sen- 
timents, tew, sez I, right off. I have 
long since refused to do some of the 
Messiah numbers because I did not like 
them. I confess to having continued 
the Hallelujah chorus, because I gen- 
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uinely do like it, particularly as an organ 
number. 


PEDAL PIANO 
Cc. D. IRWIN 


W ITH a pedal piano in the house the 

organist may seize every possible 
half hour to work when he probably 
would not have time to get to his church 
for so short a practice period. More 
than that, they do for one’s technic all 
that Mr. Miller says. I thought it might 
interest all readers to know that there is 
a two-manual pedal piano made in Lon- 
don by George Rogers and Sons, which 
has the standard rediating and concave 
pedal board. It also has one stop, which 
when drawn puts the dampers on and 
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makes it possible to hear what you are 
playing and yet saves the performer from 
having his lease cancelled or from being 
attacked by other tenants in the build- 
ing! I have had one of these pianos in 
my possession for the past twelve years 
and have found it an invaluable assist- 
ance. I do not know if they are still 
manufactured. All the American pedal 
pianos of which I know have only the 
usual one piano keyboard and a flat pedal 
board, and even of those there are few 
now manufactured. At the time I 
bought and imported the London instru- 
ment it was not a very expensive affair. 
Of course how the prices have changed 
in the past years I am unable to state, 
but I know that there was such an instru- 
ment on the market and that probably it 
still can be obtained. 


COURBOIN’S NEW YORK RECITAL 


Sonata Chromatica 
Christmas in Sicily 
Pietro Echo 
Pietro A. First Concert Study 
gis LOOy sk. C1 re American Rhapsody 
PEO SACO can cncbsnualncsoceien Minuetto 
Pietro A. Y Elan du Coeur 
PAOD AL PON. cs ses ossx L’Organo Primitivo 
Pietro A. Toccata 


Pietro 
Pietro 


ELGIUM gave America a genuine 

contribution when Charles M. Cour- 
boin took permanent residence here, and 
the National Association of Organists 
deserves a large share of the credit in 
making him popularly known among or- 
ganists—his fame took great leaps across 
continent after his Convention recital. 
Mr. Courboin represents certain phases 
of organ playing which before his advent 
were strangers to the organ, though 
friends of every other instrument: it was 
something new to see an organist enjoy 
his instrument. The traditions we had 
known had always made a man approach 
the organ somewhat with awe and rev- 
erence and whenever he accidentally re- 
lapsed into pure human enjoyment he 
invariably felt the necessity of an apol- 
ogy to the organ. All of which was dig- 
nified but not very conducive to the pop- 
ularity of the organ among musicians. 

The New York recital, frankly, I 
would say was in no sense a Courboin 
Recital. Just why it happened so is hard 


to say, but that it did fall below the 
Courboin standard is beyond question. 
For one thing the Aeolian Hall organ 
must be roundly condemned. The build- 
ers of this instrument can do and are 
doing work on the highest artistic plane 
for residence organs; they know how, 
but they haven’t succeeded in this in- 
stance. Being a famous organist and 
giving a guest recital entails, with its 
consequent “entertainment” of the emi- 
nent “guest,” the very grave liability of 
exhausting the fine edge of his physique, 
and once that is done no musician can do 
his_best. 

Mr. Courboin’s playing at its best ex- 
cels in a superb rhythm. It isn’t merely 
clean phrasing and technically perfect 
playing of notes and note-values that is 
so often miscalled rhythm, but genuine 
rhythm and nothing else. To excel 
Courboin in his artistically perfect ri- 
tardando is next to impossible, even for 
our finest orchestras, and when he selects 
a varied program that affords ample 
room for display of the qualities that 
are making him, there is.a. feast in store 
for every hearer. He failed to do that 
in his New York appearance, for the 
compositions of Pietro A. Yon did not 
seem to fit well under his hand. The 
First Concert Study was played with 
some excellent touches here and there 
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MESSRS. COURBOIN AND YON 


which even the composer failed to bring 
out of this concert piece when he played 
it only a short time previous on this same 
organ. That Yon is a great composer 
is indisputably proved by what he him- 
self is able to get with the purely tech- 
nical means used by composers of for- 
gotten generations; who in the world 
today could duplicate his Sonata Prima? 
Who would dare attempt strict trio writ- 
ing in extended form? How many com- 
posers have there been in all ages who 
could make something musical out of a 
Canon? True, Schumann did it once; 
but who else? 

The press even yet fails to go to 
Church often enough to understand the 
organ. Chicago’s excellent Music News 
reprinted nine critiques of an Aeolian 
Hall organ recital and seven of them 
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could just as well have been written of 
a piano recital or a song recital by 
merely substituting the names of the va- 
rious instruments ; one went a timid step 
further and mentioned Chimes and Vox 
Humana, probably trembling at the 
thought of delving so deep; and one 
other, critic of the New York Evening 
Mail, mentioned “some exquisite tonal 
effects,” thereby evidencing that he was 
awake during the recital and recognized 
that the organ, unlike every other instru- 
ment, is composed of a multitude of 
different voices, each one of distinct 
“tonal” individuality. One spoke of the 
“muscular force”: haven’t the critics 
learned yet of electric action which 
makes the organ touch easier than 
that of the piano? These critics do their 
subjects just as much justice as a horse- 
trainer would if permitted to write the 
critiques of Rembrandt’s portrait of him- 
self or the Metropolitan Museum’s col- 
lection of medieval pottery. 

But the times are changing. One critic 
asks “Why do so many dry pianists 
appear on the platform of Aeolian and 
Carnegie halls and so few organists give 
signs of life?” There are several rea- 
sons: One is that the expense is so 
great. Another, that organists them- 
selves do not patronize their own art 
like singers, pianists, violinists, and all 
others do. A third reason is that neither 
the instrument nor the player has been 
worth a concert hearing in the past gen- 
erations—all of which is rapidly chang- 


ing. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


ERNEST E. ADCOCK, an enthu- 
siastic collector of rare organ photo- 
graphs and data, of Dover, England, 
has consented to do valuable mission- 
ary work in introducing to the Ameri- 
can organ world some of the most 
famous churches and organs of Eng- 
land. The series begins in this issue 
and, as now planned, will continue 
more or less regularly in each issue. 
England has a wealth of case-work 
which puts our most successful endeay- 
ors in designing organ cases sadly to 
shame. Both the English and the 
American organ worlds will be debtors 


to Mr. Adcock for his pains-taking 
efforts to give, possibly for the first 
time, a little deserved publicity to or- 
gans and churches in which we are 
all keenly interested. 


ROLAND DIGGLE, well known as 
the versatile composer of organ music, 
consented, after many appeals, to write 
some impressions gained throughout his 
experiences with publishers and the 
public. Dr. Diggle’s every word merits 
close weighing in the balance of rea- 
son. The publisher is.the cat’s paw 
by which the public handles things it 
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is afraid to handle, or ashamed of, and 
Dr. Diggle does wisely in placing the 
burden of blame on each one of the 
members of the music profession for it 
is the organist and not the public who 
buys trivial music. 


DR. GEORGE WHARTON 
JAMES, author of “In and Out of the 
Old Missions of California,” “In and 
Around the Grand Canyon,” “Arizona, 
the Wonderland,” and about thirty 
other beautifully illustrated works on 
California and the Southwest, is an 
author and lecturer imbued with the 
“See America First” spirit, whose 
striking personality and marvelous 
memory makes him one of the greatest 
of the world’s lecturers. He has long 
been the friend of Clarence Eddy—the 
two have traveled together and toured 
United States and Canada in joint pro- 
grams—so that his writings in this 
issue make a valuable literary and his- 
torical edition to our columns. Dr. 
Henry M. Leipzieger says of Dr. 
James: “He stands without a peer on 
the extemporaneous lecture platform.” 
Dr. James consented to undertake this 
labor of love many months ago and 
amid a multitude of pressing duties has 
finally completed the articles just at the 
time when Mr. Eddy is receiving the 
unique distinction of being chosen by 
one of our great conservatories as head 
master of its organ department for a 
special summer course of organ les- 
sons. 


MILES I’A. MARTIN, General Sec- 
retary of the American Guild Organ- 
ists, past Secretary of the National As- 
sociation, is one of the younger gen- 
eration of organists who try to see 
things beneath the surface; his discus- 
sion of the art of Being Particular 
made a lasting impression before the 
N. A. O. Convention in Portland. Mr. 
Marten has culled valuable thoughts 
and suggestions from a multitude of 
sources and his article merits very 
careful perusal. A first reading will 
hardly be sufficient to penetrate the 
surface and reach the essence of the 
article. 


C. P. S. Carman has been appointed 
organist-choirmaster of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, where he 
recently gave several recitals, includ- 
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ing two manuscript compositions of his 
own. 

Paul de Launay is giving a series of 
Saturday afternoon recitals during 
Lent in St. John’s Church, Evansville, 
Ind. It is his aim in these recitals to 
include works of all varieties from the 
older things familiar to all to the mod- 
ern novelties and the standard works 
of Bach, Guilmant, et al. 

Wm. Ripley Dorr, formerly of the 
Congregational Church of Hinsdale, 
Ill., has recently been released from 
service as a Bandmaster in the Navy 
and has returned to his former work 
with the Aeolian Company’s Chicago 
branch. Mr. Dorr has been appointed 
organist of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, La Grange, Ill. , 

Ernest Douglas gave a series of six 
Lenten recitals in St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, ranging his- 
torically from the sixteenth century to 
present day composers. 

Rowland W. Dunham gave a lec- 
ture on American Church Music in the 
First Congregational Church, Colum- 
bus, under the auspices of the Church 
School. 

Clarence Eddy, veteran American 
recitalist, has been engaged for the 
summer session of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, for special courses of or- 
gan lessons. 

Edmund Sereno Ender, Christ 
Church, Raleigh, N. C., has recently 
given six recitals on a brief tour 
through the middle States. 

John T. Erickson, Brooklyn, recently 
participated in a Red Cross benefit 
concert in the Washington Irving 
High School. 

W. Lynnwood Farnam gave a re- 
cital in Southwark Cathedral, Lon- 
don, February 19. American com- 
posers were not represented. 


Florence Jubb, formerly Director of 
Music in Birmingham (Penn.) School 
for Girls and organist of the Birming- 
ham Presbyterian Church, has been 
appointed to similar positions in the 
St. Agnes School (Albany, N. Y.) and 
Cathedral of All Saints. 


Carl McKinley, First Church of 


Christ, Hartford, Conn., gave a recital 
February 19th in which he almost con- 
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verted a critic who “openly confesses 
constitutional indifference if not posi- 
tive dislike for the organ as a concert 
instrument.” The critic ended his 
two-column detailed review with his 
sole complaint,—that the music of De- 
bussy should be transcribed from the 
piano to the organ; for “good taste 
would better content itself with allow- 
ing Debussy’s inspirations to remain 
just as he left them.” 


D. Kenneth Widenor ‘has been re- 
leased from Service with the training 
forces at Camp Dodge, where he en- 
gaged in battles with the influenza and 
a musical comedy, incidentally hold- 
ing the position of organist in the First 
Baptist Church, Des Moines; he re- 
turns to his former post in the Rialto 
Theatre, Omaha. 


H. L. Yerrington, Norwich, Conn., 
makes confession in compliance with 
the implied challenges of Mr. Golds- 
worthy in his January exposition of 
the Organ Recital mania: Mr. Yer- 
rington writes,—‘As I am one of that 
class, I may say that I have given re- 
citals since I finished my lessons, and 
I do this for two reasons: To keep in 
practice; and for the pleasure it gives 
to present good music to the public. 
I plan to give something solid in every 
program, and at the same time play 
some numbers which will appeal more 
readily to the majority of the audience. 
Very cften I find that some short quiet 
piece is more appreciated than any 
number on the program. From pub- 
lished lists of recitals programs given 
by different organists I learn of new 
pieces which I think are worthy of ex- 
amination from the fact that the same 
piece is on so many programs; and in 
this way I find the recitals of others 
helpful to me.” 


Musical Supervisors National Con- 
ference was held in St. Louis March 
31st to April 4th. 

American-born sopranos have an op- 
portunity of competing in London, 
April 24th, for two-years’ scholarship 
in the Royal Academy. 

Housing in civic property for a Mu- 
sicians Club is the request of Dr. H. 
J. Stewart has made of the San Diego 
Park Commission. 

A list of music for Peace Celebra- 


tions has been issued by the H. 
Gray Co. from their publications, for 
free distribution. 


Navy Musicians are again wanted for 
the Naval Training Station, Newport, 
R. I. Applicants must be American 
citizens between the ages eighteen and 
thirty, and able to play an easy grade 
of string or band instrument music. 


The Steere Organ Co. is the legally 
simplified name of The J. W. Steere 
& Son Organ Company, builders of the 
famous Yale and Springfield organs 
that have won for them a unique repu- © 
tation. 


Debussy is the subject of a masterly 
article by John N. Burk in the 
March issue of The New Music Re- 
view. The author has done his sub- 
ject full justice and written an article 
that is abundantly worth careful read- 
ing and re-reading. 


The Coolidge Prize of One Thous- 
and Dollars has been offered for a 
viola and piano sonata or suite; com- 
petition open till July 15th; full in- 
formation may be obtained from Hugo 
Kortschak, the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 
West 34th St., New York. 


Copies of Matthew’s “The Paschal 
Victor,” purchased through an excess 
order, and never used, were offered to 
our readers in the advertising pages of 
the March issue. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for securing this 
favorite Cantata at little cost. 


The New Jersey N. A. O. chapter 
is taking definite steps to send its own 
official representative to the coming 
N. A. O. convention in Pittsburgh. 
With limited funds at its disposal this 
chapter, headed by Mrs. Bruce S. Kea- 
tor, is doing a fraternal work of im- 
mense value to the profession. 


A School for Band Masters and Mu- 
sicians, founded for the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, at Chaumont, 
France, will be under the personal su- 
pervision of Walter Damrosch, by spe- 
cial request of General Pershing. T. 
Tertius: Noble, St. Thomas’, New 
York, will conduct the Oratorio Soci- 
ety’s “St. Matthew Passion” presenta- 
tion in Mr. Damrosch’s absence, April 
17th. 


A Console Party was recently held 
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in Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
under the auspices of the N. A. O. 


Walter C. Gale, organist of the Taber- 
nacle, is one of the most energetic and 
successful of professional men who is 
master of the art of combining tact, 
discretion, and executive business 
ability with the artistic temperament, 
and meetings in which such men are 
leading figures bespeak a new era in 
the music world. 


The Bach Festival will be held in 
Bethlehem, Penna., June 6th and 7th, 
using the B minor Mass for the Satur- 
day afternoon sessions and the follow- 
ing cantatas for the Friday afternoon 
and evening programs: 

The Lord is my Shepherd 

I with my Cross-Staff gladly wander 
O teach me Lord my days to number 
The Lord is a Sun and Shield 

Bide with us 

Strike, oh strike, long-looked-for hour 
Thou Guide of Israel 

O Light everlasting. 


A Summer Course for Organists is 
something almost new under the sun. 
The Chicago Music College has en- 
gaged no less an organist than Clar- 
ence Eddy as head master of its organ 
department for the summer season. 
Mr. Eddy, of whom a brief sketch has 
been in preparation for several months 
past, is one of the outstanding figures 
in the organ world, and to be privileged 
to spend a summer vacation season 
under his tutelage is something of 
greatest value to all organists with a 
purpose in their lives. Add to the 
fame of Mr. Eddy this other attraction 
that comes through a brief visit to 
such a city as Chicago and you have 
an irresistible combination. 


Theatre organists are in demand, ac- 
cording to Sidney Steinheimer who has 
developed an excellent business as 
booking agent for theatre organists 
through his original activities in coach- 
ing organists for theatre work. “This 
thing about playing ragtime in all 
theatres is rot,’ writes Mr. Stein- 
heimer, who has recently had calls for 
organists of high-class ability for two 
Youngstown theatres and one in Erie, 
Pa. Recently a request reached this 
office for a theatre organist with an 
offer of Seventy-five Dollars weekly 











salary. Such signs are hopeful and 
seem to point to an ever-increasing 
field for organists who can make good 
before an audience that wants music 
that has an appeal of its own. 


National Association of Organists 
of the Metropolitan District held its 
first public meeting of the season on 
Friday evening, February 21st. This 
meeting took the form of a get-to- 
gether dinner at the Musicians’ Club, 
on West 12th Street, and was a de- 
lightful affair, which is the rule when 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator is at the helm, 
which was fortunately the case in this 
instance. There were about fifty mem- 
bers and guests present, and after en- 
joying a good dinner, President Schlie- 
der talked entertainingly and earnestly 
of the higher ideals which should ani- 
mate the members of the profession. 
He also asked several of those present 
to speak briefly on diverse topics. 
Members will look forward eagerly to 
announcement by Mrs. Keator of the 
next meeting.—E. K. M. 

Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion officers for the year have been 
re-elected as  follows:—President, 
Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh; Vice- 
President, Leon R. Maxwell, New Or- 
leans; Secretary, William Benbow, 
Buffalo; Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
Hartford; Editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin. The other members of the 
Executive Committee elected are:— 
Messrs. J. Lawrence Erb, University 
sity of Illinois; Robert G. McCut- 
chan, DePauw University; Charles 
L. Seeger University of Califor- 
nia; Lyman B. Dana, Dana _ In- 
stitute; Charles S. Skilton, University 
of Kansas; William J. Hall, St. Louis. 
The Annual Proceedings for the recent 
meeting in St. Louis are so far in type 
that copies will be sent to members 
and usbscribers probably early in 
March. There is a growing list of 
“subscribing” members (fee, $1.60 east 
of the Mississippi, $1.70 west) receiv- 
ing this Annual Proceedings contain- 
ing all the valuable papers and discus- 
sions by national authorities upon cur- 
rent movements and problems. The 
St. Louis convention stressed the pres- 
ent moment as a call to the colors to 
make music a more vital and tangible 
asset in our national life. 














NEW MUSIC 


Alpheraky, A. “The Bouquet”, Rus- 
sian song for high or low voice; with a 
classic elegance capable of effective in- 
terpretation ; simple and easy to sing, 
but not tuneful in the superficial sense ; 
several very effective turns of har- 
monic progression. Ditson. 30c. 

“When leaves are falling sere”. Song 
for high or medium voice; easy to sing, 
and of attractive lyric flow of melody ; 
an interesting Russian specimen. Dit- 
son. 40c. 


Buzzi-Peccia. “Brown Birdeen”. 
Lyric song with pleasing accompani- 
ment and simple melodic beauty offer- 
ing ample opportunity for display of 
talent and technic of the singer. Dit- 
son. 60c. 


Cator, T. V. “The Kiss”. Song for 
high or medium voice; modern ten- 
dencies ; interesting to those who de- 
light in something unexpected. Dit- 
son. 50c. 


Coerne, L. A. 
has’ broken”. 
for high, medium, or low voice. 
son. 60c. 


“Sing for the dawn 
Straightforward song 
Dit- 


Cunstance, A. F. M. “The Weary 
Wisher”. Humorous song for medium 
or low voice; original text and well 
set; demands an interpretation well 
planned and will make an excellent 
encore. Ditson. 40c. 


Farnaby, G. Giles Farnaby’s Dream. 
Dickinson Historical Series ; composed 
1592. Gray. 60c. 


Federlein, G. H. Thou art my 
refuge”. Anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet and bass solo. Boston Music Co. 
1Se. 


Gliere, R. “Ah twine no blossoms”. 
Russian song for high or medium 


New Music 
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voice; would demand very careful in- 
terpretation. Ditson. 50c. 


Gretchaninoff, A. “ Another little 
hour I begged”. Apparently one of 
the composers’s very early songs; in- 
tended to be humorous. Ditson. 40c. 


“Slumber reigns”. Pleasing song for 
high or medium voice; easy to sing. 
Ditson. 50c. 


Herbert, V. “The call to freedom”. 
Patriotic ode for men’s voices with 
soprano solo. Ditson. 


Moussorgsky, M. “Ah not with 
God’s thunder”. Song for medium or 
low voice; individual in character de- 
manding bigness in interpretation; an 
excellent song for baritone. Ditson. 
40c. 


Nevin, George B. “Rest ye in peace, 
ye Flanders dead”. Anthem for chorus 
or quartet. Ditson. 10c. 


Palestrina. Prayer. Dickinson His- 
torical Series. Gray. 60c. 


Quantz. Arioso, and Presto; Sonata 
333. Dickinson Historical Series. Gray. 
60c each. 


Renard, F. Suite: Prelude, Inter- 


lude, Postlude. Schirmer. 60, 50, 
60c. 

Riker, F. “Create in me a clean 
heart”. Ditson. 60c. 


Rogers, J. H. “The time for making 
songs has come”. Song for high or 
medium voice; not easy to interpret, 
but offering many opportunities for 
artistic rendition. Ditson. 60c. 


Stoughton, R. S. “Scheherazade”. 
Song for medium or low voice in char- 
acteristic oriental style of Mr. Stough- 
ton. Ditson. 60c. 


Willan, H. Introduction, Passacag- 
lia, and Fugue. Schirmer. $1.50. 









REVIEWS 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
“T Will Praise Thee O Lord” 


RIGHT and jubilant anthem requir- 
ing fairly well-trained chorus or 
quartet; accompaniment follows’ the 
voice parts. The work throughout con- 
sistently follows the quoted excerpt and 
the inner voices are given interesting 
parts to sing. G. Schirmer, 15c. (4) 


I will praise thee, O Lord, O- Lord, my whole heart; 1 will 


I will praise thee, °o Lord, O_ Lord, with my whole heart; 1 will 


1 will praise thee,O Lord, with my whcle I wil 


I will praise thee, Lord, with my whole heart; I will 


“Weary of Earth” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet with 
soprano solo that had better be sung 
without the instrumental duplication of 
the voices in the accompaniment. It ad- 


mirably expresses its text and offers little 
difficulty to even a mediocre chorus. 


Schirmer, 10c. (4) 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Reverie 


RRANGED by Palmer Christian who 

thus adds something new, something 
distinctively Debussian to organ litera- 
ture. Those who understand Debussy 
will thoroughly appreciate this selection, 
and those who do not yet understand that 
quaint Frenchman should lose no time 
in making up their deficiency. Reverie 
will be doubly valuable. The materials 
of the first section are well represented 
in their simplicity by this passage which 


is enhanced by further treatment. Aug- 
mented fifths are beautiful as Debussy 


uses them, and the unexpected shift of 
key in the third measure of this passage 
is beautiful because of its effective set- 
ting, which destroys all ill effects of 
forcing. The last measure of the above 
quotation introduces another charming 
phase of Debussy’s inventive genius. 


Reverie is easily within the reach of 
even a very modest technic and is to 
be strongly recommended to every organ- 
ist who does not like (because he does 
not yet understand) Debussy. Boston 
Music Co., 25c. (1) 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
An Evening Meditation 


HE newest publication of the Warden 
of the Guild, and one of his most 
successful smaller pieces. The quota- 


tion adequately gives the clue to the en- 
tire work, for the composer has econ- 
omized on materials and built his mid- 
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dle section through a development of 
the theme of the Meditation, which is 
fully contained in the first measure of 
the excerpt. Meditation is easy to play 
and flows smoothly. through its four 
quiet pages. Ditson, 60c. (4) 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Liberty March 


oe themes from “Red, 
White and Blue,” “Prepare Ye the 
Way” (Garrett), and “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers”; easy to play, and occa- 
sionally straying far enough from its 
themes to be effective enough for both 
player and audience, though it was 
manifestly written for the latter. The 
first and last themes are employed 
simultaneously in the middle section, and 
the last section is built of the hymn 
played in all its barren simplicity against 
an eighth-note pedal. For the needs of 
the times—and I guess we cannot all 
say to our publics what Shonts and 
other corporation managers are supposed 
to frequently say to theirs—Liberty 
March should find a wide acceptance, 
for after all it will please the vast ma- 
jority of its hearers even if it be frowned 
upon by the high and mighty technicians, 
of whom we have a plenty. 60c. (4) 


HENRY HADLEY 
“Blessed Are the Undefiled” 


Eada for chorus (or quartet) 
with alto and bass solos and partly 
independent accompaniment, all in the 
usual Hadley manner which is too se- 
vere for any but well trained choirs. 
Dissonances are not objectionable to Mr. 
Hadley’s ears, nor are the basses always 
made a little lower than the tenors; but 
then also Mr. Hadley includes some of 
those charmingly beautiful and all too 
brief passages with which he delights to 
relieve the severity of the rest of the 
work. The text is entirely worthy of 
the spirit of the modern day Church 
and will commend it to all choirs able 
to effectively interpret it: Schirmer, 


20c, (2) 


HARTELL SCOTT 
“God Will Give You Peace” 


i for chorus or quartet and 
alto solo, with organ accompaniment 
that might have been much more inde- 
pendent. The quotation shows the sim- 
ple tunefulness of the work throughout, 
for the chorus is simply a resetting of 
the solo melody, There is a simple 


directness and quiet musicalness that, 
devoid of all pretentions, will strike se- 
vere tastes as being beneath considera- 
tion, but will appeal to the less critical 
music lovers and strike home to the aver- 
age congregation, which, after all, is the 
mission of music in the Church. 12c. 


(4) 


WALTER EDWARD HOWE 
Hommage a Bonnett 


OMPOSED almost entirely of the 

brief four-note phrase as shown in 
the quotation. The motive is handled 
very well and deserves close study by 
students of composition, but more im- 
portant than that is the success of the 
composer in developing an effective six- 
page composition of very moderate dif- 


ficulty and excellent musical attractive- 
ness. It is a distinctive work and tends 
in the right direction towards developing 
a genuine organ idiom. For organists 
who want something more than one mel- 
ody over a commonplace accompaniment 
this piece is to be recommended. Schir- 
mer, 65c. (2) 
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Pastel 


HE second of Mr. Howe’s two excel- 

lent idiomatic organ- compositions is 
more original, more spontaneous, and 
more attractive to the average ear, though 
it is considerably more difficult to play. 
The materials are admirably enunciated 
through the passage quoted, which shows 
the best of Pastel’s texture. The middle 
section is not on a par with the worth 
of the former materials, nor is it dis- 
tinctively organistic; the composer’s in- 
dicated registration needs questioning 
and before the section can be made ef- 
fective the interpreter will have to inject 
much of his own genius. However, it 
is invigorating to discover American 
composers who are able to get such works 
as these accepted by an American pub- 
lisher, no matter about the means they 
must take to do it. The rest is up to the 
American audience. These things are 
worth buying and when they can be got- 
ten at so modest cost there is no excuse 
for their neglect by any aspiring organ- 
ist, irrespective of his taste or his pres- 
ent ability ; both will be developed if he 
stocks his library with works of genuine 
merit such as are now being placed be- 
fore him in increasing numbers. Schir- 


mer, 65c. (2) 





GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Christ Our Passover” 


ANTHEM of 11 pages smoothly writ- 
ten and offering no little variety of 
materials. Easy to sing and quite attract- 
ive in certain portions; a good setting 
of the text, for chorus or quartet. Dit- 
son, l6c. (4) 


REVIEWS 





STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. Scott Buhrman, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the owner of the THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, T. Scott Buhr- 
man, The World Building, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, T. Scott Buhrman, The World Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; 
Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: T. Scott Buhrman, 
The World Building, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 


T. Scott BuHRMAN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
31st day of March, 1919. 


[SEAL] 


E. A. Pratt, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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Warden: Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
Secretary; Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 
Registrar; Edward Shippen Barnes, F.A.G.O. 


Examination Chairman: Warren R. Hedden, 


AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (¢ ; 


AMENDED CHARTER GRANTED JUNE17TH 1909 


Address All Official Guild Correspondence to the General Offices: 
90 Trinity Place, New York 





INCORPORATED DECEMBER 17TH 1909 






Sub-Warden; Fred’k Schlieder, Mus.Bac. 
Treasurer; Victor Baier, Mus.Doc. 
Librarian; H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Mus.Bac., F.A.G.O., 170 West 75th Street 


Copy for these pages should reach the office of the Editors by the fifth of 
the month and should be confined to Guild matters. Limitations of space 
and the semi-official character of these pages make this imperative if the high 
character and dignity of the association they represent are to be maintained. 


NOTICE 


HE, Annual Examinations will be held at 

the usual centers on June 5th and 6th. 
All intending candidates should notify the 
Chairman at once. Address Warren R. Hed- 
den, Mus. Bac., 170 West 75th Street, New 
Work N.Y. 


COUNCIL MEETING APRIL 7 


A MEETING of the Council was held April 
7, 1919. Those present were, Mr. Demar- 
est, Mr. Martin, Dr. Baier, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Comstock, Mr. Norton, Mr. Day, Mr. Feder- 
lein, and Dr. Brewer. Minutes of previous 
meeting were read and approved. It was de- 
cided upon holding the Annual Meeting of 
the Guild on Thursday evening, May 22nd, 
1919, at the Hotel McAlpin for the purpose of 
the general election of officers and Council- 
men, after which a sociable time will be held. 
There are plans already being made for a di- 
rectory or new Year Book which will come 
out sometime in the fall. The treasurer made 
his report and it was accepted. There are 
still members who are in arrears for last 
year and they are again given another month 
in which to liquidate their indebtedness. The 
Examination Committee reported that all tests 
are ready for the examination and they expect 
to have as large a candidacy as last year. 
The resignation of Harold V. Milligan from 
the Council was accepted. A new chapter is 
being formed in Wisconsin and so far is start- 
ing off splendidly. The following colleagues 
were elected. 


COLLEAGUES 
Headquarters 


Bristliff, Elizabeth B., Repon, Wis. 
Burgard, Jos. T., Greenville, S. C. 
Campbell, Lucille E., Madison, Wis. 
Eastman, Irene B., Madison, Wis. 
Gleason, Harold, New York City. 
Heffer, Frank G., Port Richmond, Va. 


Ibbotson, Ernest M., Meriden, Conn. 
Kopriva, Vacslav, New York City. 
Meyer, W. J., Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 
Mueller, Carl F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Packman, Harry, La Crosse, Wis. 

Piper, Helen E., Madison, Wis. 
Rawstron, Frederick W., La Crosse, Wis. 
Williams, Mrs. Perry, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Illinois 
Benedict, Allan B., Chicago. 


Indiana 


Allen, Flossie C., Linton. 

Burtch, Mrs. Roy L., Indianapolis. 
Niblack, Helen, Terre Haute. 
Praeson, Margaret, Bedford. 


Kansas 
Barnes, Geo. W., Salina. 


Northern Ohio 


Casterline, Mrs. Chas. Z., Cleveland. 
Morgan, George H., Toledo. 
Robinson, Ethel U., Cleveland. 


New England 
Steckel, Edwin M., Boston. 


Pennsylvania 
Dunham, Walter M., Millville, N. J. 
Hoffner, W. Jane, Gloucester City, N. J. 
Pallatt, Mrs. Winifred, Elkins Park. 


Texas 


Brooks, Mrs. Corinne D., Paris. 
Culp, Mrs. Harry V., Dallas. 


KANSAS 


Af the Lindsborg Music Festival held this 
year from Palm Sunday to Easter Sun- 
day, The Messiah will be given by the large 
chorus and orchestra on both Sundays. Other 
concerts will fill the week. Hagbard Brase, 
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a member of the Kansas Guild, is conductor of 
the festival. 

At the College of Emporia D. A. Hirschler 
played the following program, on March 16: 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue C 
Bach—In Dulci Jubilo 
Bonnet—Reverie 
Guilmant—lst, 2nd Mvts. Son. Cm. 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique. 

—DanieEL A. HIrscHLer. 




















































MARYLAND 


HE Third Annual Series of Lenten Re- 
citals is being given at St. Paul’s Church, 

Baltimore. The first was given by Miles 
Farrow, Mus. Doc. on March 3: 

Guilmant—Choral—Fugue Cm. (Sonata 5) 

Tschaikowsky—Andante Cantabile Bf. 

Franck—Choral Am. 

Lemare—Reverie Ef. 

Widor—Toccata (Sym. 5) 

Mailly—Invocation 


Alfred R. Williard’s program on March 10th: 
Bach—Fugue Ef. 
Parry—Choral Prelude “Eventide” 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie. 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Stoughton—Within a Chinese Garden 
Brewer—Indian-Summer Sketch 
G. B. Nevin—Toccata Dm. 


William J. Kraft’s program on March 17th: 


Cole—Fantasie Symphonique 
Federlein—Cradle Song 
Federiein—Gavotte 
Saint-Saéns—Swan Song 
Matthews—Scherzo 
Callerts—Intermezzo 
Schubert—By the Sea 
Jadassohn—Scherzo-Canon 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 


Robert J. Winterbottom’s program on March 
24th: 


Bach—Prelude—Fugue D 
Gluck—Gavotte 

Handel—Concerto G No. 5 
Henselt—Ave Maria 
Thiele—Theme—Variations Af. 
Yon—Humoresque 
Brahms—Rose breaks into bloom 
Harwood—Dithyramb 
Widor—Andante (4th Sym.) 
Meyerbeer—Torchlight March 


oo D. Weaver’s program on March 
31st: 
Miller—Concert Overture 
Matthews—Chanson du Soir 
Barnes—Symphony Op. 18 
Stoughton—Sea Sketches 
Jepson—Pastel 
Cole—Rhaphody 


Gaston M. Dethier’s program on April 7th: 
Liszt—Fantasia—Fugue  B-A-C-H 
Pierne—Intermezzo 
Gigout—T occata 
Guilmant—Meditation 
Bernard—Scherzo—Caprice 
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Dethier—Aria 

Widor—Allegro—Vivace 
Franck—Andante—Allegro—Andante 
Mendelssohn—Canzonneta 
Chopin-Schminke—Etude Op. 25 No. 10 
Dethier—The Brook 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE 70th Public Service, January 20, at 

Mt. Vernon Cong. Church, Boston, was a 
most interesting occasion in every way. There 
was an audience of goodly size and the work 
of the choir, one of the best in the city, was 
very satisfactory and attested to the painstak- 
ing direction of Kenneth Shaw Usher, or- 
ganist of the Church. 


Prelude—Herbert C. Peabody 
Huffmaster—“Magnificat” 
Noble—‘“Grieve not” 

Burdett—(Mr. Burdett) Nocturne 
Mendelssohn—“I waited for the Lord” 
Foote—(Mr. Austin) Toccata 


On Wednesday evening, March 12th at 
Sayles Hall, Providence, the 65th Organ Re- 
cital was given by Edward Shippen Barnes. 
This was really a Lecture Recital as Mr. 
Barnes made some interesting remarks in 
connection with his program. This was the 
fourth function of the Providence District 
this current year, and was very instructive 
and of recoginzed value. 


Bach—Prelude and Fugue G 
Bach—1st Mvt. Trio Sonata Ef. 
Franck—Pastoral 
Widor—Intermezzo (1st Sym.) 
Widor—Andante (8th Sym.) 
Vierne—Choral-Scherzo (2nd Sym.) 
Lemmens—Prelude 

Vierne—Finale (1st Sym.) 


Despite two days of inclement weather, a 
fine audience assembled Monday evening, 
March 17th, at South Cong. Church to hear 
William E. Zeuch give our 66th Organ Re- 
cital. Most of our best known musical men 
were present and Mr. Zeuch held the closest 
attention of his hearers from first to last. 
He established a very high standard in his 
masterly interpretation of the Prelude and 
Fugue Am and the smaller selections on the 
program served as a foil to the Vierne “Sym- 
phony,” Bonnet “Caprice MHeroique,’ and 
Thiele “Theme, Variations, and Finale.’ No 
one will ever forget the tempermental virtuos- 
ity displayed in the rendering of the four 
compositions mentioned, and the smaller pieces 
were played with exquisite grace and charm. 


Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
JTongen—Contabile 

Vierne—3rd Organ Symphony 
Bossi—Chant du Soir 
Federlein—Scherzo Pastorale 
Stebbins—Oh, the lilting Springtime 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 
Thiele—Theme Variations Finale 


It is a matter of regret that the heavy storm 
prevented a larger attendance at our 73rd 
Service held in Portland, March 17th, at the 
Congress Square Universalist Society. Those 
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present were well repaid for their efforts and 
temporary discomfort, for the Service was a 
great musical success and organists and sing- 
ers worked for this end from the first to the 
last number. 


Rheinberger—(Mrs. Haviland) Prelude— 
Grave-Allegro (Fantasia Sonata, Op. 64) 

Whiting—“The Desert Shall Rejoice” 

Mendelssohn—“Tf with all your hearts” 

Bennett—“God is a Spirit” 

Lemare—(Miss Ross) Chanson d’Ete 

Kinder—(Mr. Hill) Jubilate Amen 


Our 74th Public Service was given in St. 
Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, R. I., March 19th. 
The service itself was most interesting but 
the size of the audience was to be regretted. 
The weather during the week of March 17th 
interfered considerably with the audience in 
the Services in Pawtucket and Providence. 


Dubois—(Mr. Wilde) Alleluia 
Garrett—“Magnificat” 

Buck—“God is our Refuge” 

Bartlett—(Mr. Pollitt) Meditation Serieuse 
Buck—“There is a river” 

Buck—“O come hither” 

Parry—(Mr. Greene) Eventide 
Widor—(Mr. Greene) Finale (2nd Sym.) 


The anthems sung in this service (by re- 
quest) are from Psalm 46, Dudley Buck, the 
first Honorary President of the Guild. 

The 75th Public Service at the First 
Church, Boston, March 31st, was most unique. 
This is the first function, within the memory 
of the writer, of this nature to be given by the 
Chapter, and a large audience, despite the 
threatening weather, was present. Harris S. 
Shaw, Raymond C. Robinson, and Marshall 
S. Bidwell, contributed the organ numbers 
in the order named, and each and all added 
materially to the spirit of the occasion. Un- 
der the direction of George S. Dunham, or- 
ganist of the Porter Congregational Church 
of Brockton, the chorus of that Society sang 
(A Capella) five selections by Russian Com- 
posers, all admirable. The first, fourth, and 
fifth choruses by reason of their inherent mu- 
sical appeal were particularly enjoyable and 
Mr. Dunham is to be congratulated on the 
attack, general phrasing, and the holding of 
the last note the full time, of his singers. 
This kind of Service will be repeated soon. 

It is pleasing to record that the Porter 
Cong. Society of Brockton furnished auto- 
mobiles for the transportation of the chorus 
and conductors to and from Boston. This 
kindly service was gratefully appreciated by 
the Chapter. 


Rost—Prelude—Benedictus 
Gretchaninoff—“Our Father” 
Glinka—“Cherubim Song” 
Tschaikowsky—“The Lord’ s Prayer” (Chant) 
Bairstow—Nocturne Df 
Tschaikowsky—‘‘How blest are they” 
Ippolitof-Ivanof—“Bless the Lord” 
Rachmaninof—“Cherubim Song” 
Vierne—Finale (1st Sym.) 


Our 67th Organ Recital, by Ernest Mitch- 
ell, April 7th, was a notable close to the no- 
table series of Recitals given the present sea- 
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son. There was more than ordinary interest 
to hear Mr. Mitchell, as this was his first ap- 
pearance since leaving the Service. The com- 
positions, for the greater part of the modern 
French Modern School, were given con amore 
to the great delight of the audience, and the 
placing of the Bach number after the middle 
of the program served to make it stand out 
all the more vividly. The three numbers suc- 
ceeding the Fugue brought the Recital to a 
bright and satisfying conclusion. 


Vierne—Second Symphony (5 Mvts.) 
Widor—Andante Contabile (4th Sym.) 
Schumann—Canon Bm 

Bach—Fugue Gm 
Jongen—Improvisation—Caprice 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 


—WILBUR HASCALL. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 


| a aphengeer ye CARTER is presiding at the or- 
gan of the second oldest church organiza- 
tion in the State, the First Reformed Church 
of Albany—or to use the legal title which was 
given it by the hoyal Charter of George Third, 
“The Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in 
the city of Albany.” The Church was or- 
ganized in 1642. A new building was erected 
in 1656, and a pulpit was imported from Hol- 
land, which is till in use. A larger church was 
built in 1715 and the present building dates 
from 1797, the oldest building now standing 
in the city. In it have been held memorial 
services for men as far apart in the nation’s 
history as Washington and Roosevelt, the lat- 
ter having been an attendant of its services 
during his governship. 

Harry S. Mason, Mus. Bac., the first sub- 
dean of this Chapter, is fw located in Au- 
burn, N. Y. He has a fine four manual organ 
in the First Presbyterian Church, where he has 
organized a chorus choir and is giving a course 
of lectures at the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary on Appreciation of Music. 

The April meeting was held in Zion Church, 
Rome, on the 25th. Supper served at six, 
business meeting for election of officers at 
seven, and a public service at eight under 
the direction of John O. Lundblad, chairman 
of the program committee for this year. 

The May meeting will be held in Water- 
town and the service will be given in All 
Soul’s Church instead of Trinity as pre- 
viously announced. Due notices of the date 
for this meeting will be sent each member. 
As this is the final meeting of the year and 
the first to be held in Watertown a large at- 
tendance is expected. 


—WILHELMINA WooLWorRTH. 


CENTRAL OHIO 


LARGE circle of friends extend their 
sympathy to R. W. Dunham, who has 
been quite ill with influenza. 
Although Mr. Dunham has continued to im- 
prove, his wife was stricken with the disease 
and died on March 10th. Mr. Dunham mar- 
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ried Agnes Pengelly at Westerly, R. I, in 
1908. Since their coming to Columbus, about 
five years ago, she has been actively engaged 
in church work and her loss will be felt deeply 
in many circles. She was ever interested in 
Mr. Dunham’s musical activities and he fre- 
quently mentioned her help and encourage- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Dunham had moved into 
their beautiful home at 20 East Oakland 
Avenue only ten days before the death of Mrs. 


Dunham. 
—Mrs. M. J. Crowner. 


NORTHERN OHIO 


A® FAR as has been possible the programs 
of this chapter have been given on Sun- 
day in churches already open for regular 
services. This plan was made in September 
when a possible coal shortage looked like 
more of an obstacle than it afterward proved 
to be. This arrangement has given a dis- 
inctly churchly and religious character to the 
season’s work. While we have lost by it in 
the number of concerts and brilliant organ 
recitals to which we are accustomed to look 
forward each season, we have gained in the 
number of interesting choral works presented 
by Guild members. 

The following interesting and novel pro- 
gram of organ music was played by Henry F. 
Anderson, at Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
March 2: 


Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Guilmant—Fuga-Alla Handel 
Lemare—Arcadian Idyll 
Gretchaninoff—Cradle Song 
Archer—Caprice de Concert 
Hailing—Marche Royale 


Lt. Vincent H. Percy, in military service 
at Camp Sherman, gave an organ recital at 
the Walnut St. M. E. Church, Chillicothe, on 
March 7th. 

Henry T. Wade is giving a series of Len- 
ten recitals at Lake Erie College, Painsville. 

Besides continuing his series of recitals at 
Trinity Cathedral, Edwin A. Kraft gave an 
organ recital to the Ohio State conference 
D. A. R., March 13th: 


Archer—Caprice de Concert 
Korsakoff—Song of India 
Rachmininoff—Serenade 
Rossini—Overture—William Tell 
Stoughton—Fairyland Suite (mss.) 
Bizet—Minuet 

Federlein—Gavotte 
Johnson—Overture Cm 
Borodin—Cantilene—Prince Igor 
Kroeger—Marche Pittoresque 





A Service was given at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Toledo, on March 20th, under 
the direction of Charles H. Johnson; Hora- 
tio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” was sung for 
the first time in Toledo. It made a very deep 
impression because of the excellence of its 
production. Mr. Johnson was assisted by 
Herbert Foster Sprague, and George Harold 
Morgan. 











{ bg 62d Recital was given at the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory by Albert Rie- 
menschneider, March 23rd: 
Bartlett—Meditation Serieuse 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Macfarlane—Serenade 
cg eae Sy Suite (mss.) 
. B. Nevin—In Memorium 
. B. Nevin—Toccata 
—COonrTRIB. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 


HANKS to the recurrence of the “flu” and 

the discouraging of gatherings by the City 
health authorities there have been no Chapter 
activities during the past month. 

The postponed recital by Charles Heinroth 
is now arranged for May Ist at the Church 
of the Covenant. 

Gordon Graham, our acting secretary, has 
been seriously ill at his home in Avondale for 
the past month. He is now slowly recovering 
and hopes to be able to resume work shortly. 

Dean Durst, just returned from a six weeks’ 
vacation spent in the Metropolis. It has been 
a veritable musical “jag” for him. 

ConrtTRIB. 


TEXAS 


HE 7th Recital was given in the First 
Presbyterian Church by Charles Loyd 
Hutson, February 23rd: 


West—Allegro Maestoso 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Guilmant—Allegretto Bm 
Martin—Evensong 
Massenet—Meditation—Thais 
Higgs—Allegretto Pastorale 
Higgs—Andante Tranquillo 
Higgs—Allegro Marziale 


Miss Alice Knox Ferguson, Sub-Dean, who 
passed the Associateship examination in 1917, 
was born in Dallas and has been organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church for the past 
seventeen years. She has during this time 
given a large number of organ recitals in 
Texas and in other States. Her first teachers 
were F, Hatson Wright, Samuel Jessup, and 
Alfred Brinkler; during the last six years she 
has been a pupil of the late Edward Kreiser 
and Charles Galloway. 

—ANNETTE BLACK. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


Albert O. Anderson, A. A. G. O.,, 
Scientist Church, Ridgewood, N. J., 
Feb. 4. 

J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Jan. 26. 

John Ross Frampton, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Feb. 16. 


‘Mrs. N. A. Wells, University of 
Illinois, Feb. 2. 
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